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WORSHIP OF THE UMBRELLA BY THE SANTHALS, 


N umbrella is a good thing to own, though 
easy to lose, especially if the owner is 





the Western hemisphere are in the habit 
of regarding it as a merely commonplace and 
useful article. 

It seems odd to think of its being selected as 
an object of worship, yet it has been by various 
African and East Indian nations; and, to this 
day, the Santhals, a tribe living in the hill 
country of India, hold an annual festival, in 
Which a portion of their religious rites consists 
of dances about a pole wreathed with garlands 
and crowned with an umbrella. 

After all, the origin of such worship is not 
so difficult to trace as it would appear at the 
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first glance. Among numerous primitive nations, 
trees were considered the source of all human 
life, and the idea of the umbrella may, as an 
English . writer suggests, easily have been 
derived from the shade (umbra) given by a 
tree with pendent boughs, or the circular 
cluster of long fronds which crowns the stems 
of palms and tree-ferns. 

Some survival of this belief in the life-giving 
properties of the tree may be traced in Japanese 
religious art, and hints thereof are also 
; perceptible in medieval Christian art. In the 
Munich Library is preserved an ancient manu- 
script which introduces umbrella-shaped trees in 
pictures of the Evangelists. 

Among all the African tribes, an umbrella, if 
not actually associated with religious rites or 
made an object of worship, is yet one of the 
insignia especially reserved for royalty. At the 
state ceremonials of the King of Dahomey, an 
enormous flat sunshade is elevated on a pole 
over the royal head, and, at the funeral of the 
Abyssinian ruler, Theodore, a gorgeously deco- 
rated red umbrella was employed to shade the. 
bier instead of a canopy. The most valued 
possession of the King of Ashantee was a huge 

state umbrella, captured by the English troops 
} when they took his capital in 1874. It was 
| nome to Queen Victoria by a special 
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messenger, and a remarkable-looking affair it 
is, over twenty feet in circumference, with a 
framework of fortytwo ribs, covered with black 
and crimson velvet, and fringed with gold. 

At open-air ceremonials or when the king 
$ was marching to war, this immense object was 
’ carried before him, and kept constantly turning 
round and round. A European traveler records 
>that “the highest mark of royal favor which 
’ could be conferred on an honored guest was an 


é 


‘umbrella adorned with such savage ornaments 
as the teeth of animals, birds’ claws, and human, 
bones, interspersed with bits of gold.” 
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In Morocco, the very highest subject is not; ‘great nobles and ladies of high degree.” 
allowed to carry an umbrella—the emperor} Among the ancient Greeks, however, it would 
reserves to himself the exclusive privilege. The 3 seem that it was considered contemptibly effemi- 
independent chiefs of Yemen and the king of > nate for a man to carry a sunshade. 

The umbrella was a marked feature in the 
magnificent processions of Venice in medieval 
days—a gorgeous one of gold brocade was 

} carried over the head of the doge, a special 


$ favor granted by Pope Alexander ITI. 
: TSA The umbrella even gained a place in heraldry, 


iS “he NY Sin Italy—a vermilion on a silver field, for 
lin: rT | \ $ instance, indicated dominion. The ecclesiastical 
il Ww lords assumed the symbol, and a large umbrella 
Ny oee7 ; Was carried above the head of a mighty cardinal 

N\A ws : i in the solemn processions, and at other times 
Gina cashiins hung in the Basilica over which he presided. 
ey rs Umbrellas do not seem to have been intro- 

duced into France until the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and they did not come into 
general use until about 1620. These first 
umbrellas were exceedingly cumbersome and 
heavy, and remained so even late into the reign 
of Louis XIV: By 1786, not only umbrellas but 
parasols had been adopted, for we read that in 





DOUBLE STATE UMBRELLA, 


the tribes on the Niger claim the same preroga- 

tive, and, besides being a mark of dignity, there } 
seems to be some mystical religious symbol 

connected therewith. Some of these African } 

umbrellas are very striking—they are often 

made of velvet or silk, of every color from 

amber to scarlet, and are sometimes ornamented 

with large nuggets of pure gold. 

In certain portions of Africa, the medicine- } 
man enjoys the privilege of having an umbrella- } 
bearer, and Du Chaillu relates that, while he was $ 
encamped near some West African tribe, a mighty 3 
chief died, and his people came to beg an} 
umbrella to bury in their warrior’s grave, : 
plainly showing that, to them, a religious idea } 
was connected with the article. 3 

In Eastern countries, from days immemorial, } 
an umbrella has been an emblem of rank and } 
power. We find it depicted on the very oldest ; 
sculptures of Babylon and Nineveh as the dis- $ 
tinctive mark of royalty. ; 

The ancient emperors of Mexico jealously } 
reserved to themselves the use of the umbrella : UMBRELLA IN THE PALACE OF MANDALAY.| 
—four of the loftiest nobles were appointed to} 
hold the sacred screen over their imperial ; Lyons not only women but men carried red 
master in state and religious processions. ; and white ones trimmed with lace. 

The Greeks and Romans indulged in the } - The Hollanders, with their rainy climate, 
luxury of umbrellas, but they were confined to} ; must have accepted the invention gladly, though 
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UMBRELLA-SHAPED TREES, FROM MANUSCRIPT IN MUNICH LIBRARY. 


one wonders how they ever made up their 
frugal minds to pay such exorbitant prices as 
were asked in the seventeenth century. 

In England, although a manuscript in the 
British Museum shows a Saxon king with an 
attendant holding an umbrella over his head, 


even as late as the reign of James I, they were ; 


considered a foreign curiosity. They did not 


come into general use until the time of Queen 


Anne. 
In India, the umbrella was long a mark of 


royal dignity, and to this day the privilege to 
use one has to be asked. The magnificence of 
the Indian state umbrellas was astonishing. 
An English writer, in describing them, says: 
“Some were of crimson velvet richly embroid- 
ered in gold, and the heavy golden handles, 
which were eight feet high, were encrusted 
with diamonds. ‘That of the 
Queen of Lucknow, which is 
now treasured in the South 
Kensington Museum, is of blue 
satin, embroidered with gold 
and seed pearls. Some were 
of cloth of gold, others only of 
gilt paper. Some were even 
covered with gay feathers, but 
all had long handles either of 
beautifully inlaid wood, of 
precious metals, or of carved 
ivory. The state umbrella of 
Indore is shaped like a mush- 
room. 
“In the Assam department 
of the Indian and Colonial Ex- 
hibition, a remarkable double 
umbrella is shown, consisting 
of a very large umbrella over- 
shadowing a smaller one. Each 
is of white silk, almost resem- 
bling gauze, and is bordered 
with two short valances. The 
Whole structure is supported on 
a framework of bamboo. A 
long, perfectly straight, small 
bamboo forms the handle, and 
this fits into a larger bamboo, 





the great upper umbrella. The whole is 
crowned with a tall knob of gold, and has 
doubtless held a place of honor in great state 
ceremonials.” 

In Burmah, the distinction between the king 
and even the greatest of the nobles is made by 
the difference in the number of canopies which 
compose the umbrella. A single canopy is 
considered sufficient for those below the rank 
of royalty, while the number is increased to 
at least nine in the case of the monarch. 

One of these enormous many - canopied 
umbrellas was captured in the palace at 
Mandalay, and taken, like the Ashantee 
treasure, to England. It reached there, broken 
and despoiled of most of its ornaments, so 
that it gives one slight idea of the former 
magnificence. It would answer, so far as size 

goes, for an enormous tent, as 
it measures thirty feet in di- 
ameter. The ornament which 
crowns the top is itself higher 
than a very tall man. 

The connection between the 
umbrella and the idea of wor- 
ship is still shown in Japan, 
where Buddhist shrines are 
frequently overshadowed by 
magnificent brass canopies of 
the finest workmanship. 
These vary in shape and size, 
some being small enough to 
be carried in processions. 
Sometimes they are draped 
with rich stuffs, fringed with 
silken tassels, and again may 
be made entirely of metal, 
with a fringe of fine bangles. 

Another variation of this 
same idea is shown in Bud- 
dhist pictures, and has prob- 
ably originated one of the most 
zommon symbols of Christian 
art. This is the representa- 
tion of Buddha and his saints, 
with aureoles surrounding 
their heads, or canopies above 


in which centre the ribs of ON I os aiceinae gunleailcn: them. Doubtless each of these 
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tk ens of ecclesiastical honor is merely a different When first invented, umbrellas were very 
‘form of the original umbrella, with which the | rude clumsy affairs, following closely in their 
notions of rank and dignity have been associ- ; general construction the form of the tree after 
ated from the most ancient times. ; Which they were copied. Even yet, in East 
It is easy to comprehend how the early} India, the umbrellas used by the natives 
Christian churches came to introduce the} frequently consist of a framework of bamboo, 
halo above the heads of saints, since it was » covered with leaves or a thatching of grass, 
their invariable habit to adopt, as far as; The Chinese and Japanese, however, did not 
. long remain content with 

these rudimentary un- 

brellas, but, applying their 

customary ingenuity to the 

matter, greatly improved 

on the primitive affair. 

While still retaining the 

handle and frame of bam- 

boo, they contrived a sub- 

stitute for the leaves and 

grasses, in the form of the 

; durable waterproof paper 

for which they are famous. 

With their practiced eye 

for color and effect, these 

skillful Asiatics developed 

the gay and fanciful para- 

sols which appear as fre- 

quent ornaments in the 

homes of Western nations, 


~ 


and are the invariable out- 
door accompaniments of 
every Mongolian from a 
mandarin down. 

They prove a most be- 
coming accessory to femi- 
nine toilets. and no Bud- 
dhist artist's ideal of his 
saints, surrounded by 
their halos, could make 
a more effective picture 
than two pretty Japanese 
girls with their broad flat 
sunshades forming an 
aureole-like background 
for their quaint faces and 
costumes. 

The manufacture of 


these now indispensable 


PICTURE OF BUDDHIST SAINTS, articles was slowly intro- 

duced into Europe, and 

possible, Christianized forms of honored } finally into Great Britain. where it soon became 
customs in use among the heathens. Thus} a lucrative industry, and, at the present time, 
the umbrella, metamorphosed into a halo or} England leads the world in the fineness of its 
aureole, became a symbol of sainthood among ; umbrellas and the extent of its trade in them. 
primitive Christians as well as Buddhists ; } Could any good London citizen of the days of 
while developments of the canopy appear in ; Queen Anne have projected his soul into futurity 
Gothic art.as carvings over tombs or niches} as far as our day, how amazed he would have 
in connection with figures of saints. > been to discover that, within considerably less 
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JAPANESE GIRLS WITH UMBRELLAS., 


than two hundred years, the value of the? of the Pacific delight in the possession of these 
umbrella export of his little island would reach ; gorgeous treasures, and, no matter what may 
the astounding figure of two hundred thousand $ be the paucity of their wearing-apparel in gen- 
pounds—that is, a million of dollars. eral, appear to consider that an umbrella makes 
Some years since, the statistics showed that $ up for every deficiency. 
over eight hundred thousand umbrellas were} Here in America, we may be content to admit 
exported from England to Burmah alone, while ? British superiority in this commonplace brancl: 
more than three millions were sent to India. { of manufactures, since the umbrella is so much 
Those intended for this Eastern trade are made $ more necessary an article to the denizens of 
in gay colors, decorated with fanciful designs- that land of fogs and rains, than to qs who 


Even the inhabitants of the remotest islands ‘ luxuriate in almost perpetual sunShine. 
Vou. XCVI.—2. 











THE ROMANCE 


OF A BONNET. 





BY MARION E. PICKERING. 





LD Mrs. Loomis’s carriage at the 
door, and, if you aren’t in a 
hurry, Miss Cynthy, I'll just 
run down and carry her cap 
to her; she’s so lame, it’s hard 
for her to climb my stairs. 

Please look over this drawer, and maybe you'll 

find something to suit you.’’ As she spoke, 

the brisk little milliner dexterously deposited 

a dainty arrangement of lace and lavender 

flowers in a box, and tripped lightly downstairs. 
Left to herself, Miss Cynthy put on her 

spectacles and took a critical survey of the 
rainbow-hued headgear surrounding her. At 
the very summit of the wire stand, a delicate 
little white lace bonnet, crowned with lilies of 
the valley, swayed gracefully to and fro as the 

May breezes floated through the open window. 

Miss Cynthy clasped her hands ecstatically. 
‘‘My, what a beauty! Miss Bemis does beat 

all natur in knockin’ a bunnit together, that’s 

a fact. There’s them posies a-blowin’ and 

a-noddin’ as nateral as life. Oh, if I only 

daved—’”’ Miss Cynthy darted sofily to the 
window. The little milliner was seated in the 
carriage beside Mrs. Loomis, deeply engrossed 
in trying on the new cap, illustrating its proper 





position with the aid of a hand-glass and sundry } 


pats and pulls of the soft white puffs surround- 
ing the placid old face. Miss Cynthy stepped 


quickly back, and, tossing aside her old black 3 


‘‘poke,’’ with its faded green trimmings, lifted 


the bonnet from its perch, and, with trembling ; 


fingers, hastily adjusted it before the narrow 


grass-wreathed mirror. The reflection was not } 


a pleasant one. Miss Cynthy closed her lips 
grimly and gazed unflinchingly. A large- 


featured faee, with a sallow complexion and a} 


high broad forehead, from which the hair was 
tightly drawn back and wound with equal tight- 
ness in a @oil at the back of the head, and, 
surmounting? all, the tiny capote with its airy 
laces and snowy fluttering ribbons. 


“There, yOu silly old creetur, I hope you're } 
satisfied, allers an’ forever a-hankerin’ arter the } 
pomps an’ vanities of this world. Now you see } 


ye?” and Miss Cynthy shook her forefinger 
warninyly at the offending vision, whose gray 
eyes flashed back a grim defiance. 


de 


jist what a redickerlous figger you'd cut, don’t } 


*‘<I—I beg pardon, Miss Cynthy, but that 
bonnet is engaged—it’s Sue Whitman’s—her 
wedding one, you know,” hesitated the aston- 
ished milliner, in the doorway. 

Miss Cynthy started back in dismay, the 

3 blood for an instant mantling cheek and brow 
{to the very verge of the lily - of -the- valley 
} wreath. She quietly removed the bonnet, and, 
; carefully restoring it to its former place, threw 
; herself into a chair and exclaimed, between a 
} laugh and a sob: 

; ‘Miss Bemis, you've caught me, an’ no mis- 
; take! You must take me for a crazy creetur, 
; tryin’ on such toggery at my time of life. But I'll 
} tell you the truth, an’ then you may laugh.” As 
; the spinster spoke, her gray eyes softened with 
5 tears. ‘You women with apple-blossomy faces, 
} as can put on those posies so they look as cute 
‘as if they growed there, you don’t know how 
> we homely ones hanker arter a bit of prettiness 
: now and then, and, when we’re geese enough to 
get it on, we look like a pack o’ ninnies, that’s 
; the whole of it. Now, if you've got any old dud 
left over from last year that I can be decent 
in, this summer, I'll take it an’ go home,” she 
added, desperately. 

Little Miss Bemis’s soft blue eyes grew dim as 
she clasped the strong brown hands in her soft 
> white ones. 

} “Dear Miss Cynthy, I have no desire to laugh 
—believe me. I never suspected—lhow could 1?— 
you have always seemed so thoroughly to despise 
; pretty things.” 

; “Yes,’”’ replied Miss Cynthy, energetically, 
3 ‘I’ve ben a hypererite all the way through. 
> Why, I'd give my eyes if I could blossom out in 
: one o’ them tasty contrivances 0’ yourn; but you 
can see for yourself, anybody with any sense 
> would think I had gone clean daft!” 

“Of course, everybody ought to choose that 
which is suitable and becoming,’ Miss Bemis 
said; ‘but indeed, Miss Cynthy, one needn't 
select what is ugly and unsightly. Why, just 
look at the old apple-tree in my garden, gnarled 
and crooked, yet the Lord Himself has trans- 
formed it into a thing of beauty.” 

‘* Why, you're preachin’ me a sermon!” ejacu- 
: lated Miss Cynthy, fervently. ‘Miss Bemis, 
‘I humbly beg your pardon, but, if I’ve said it 
once, I’ve said it a hundred times when you ve 
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sailed by, head up an’ ribbuns a-fiyin’: ‘ Look a’ ; surroundings, hitherto unknown—the well- 
that air leetle creetur ; she’s no more soul than { dressed congregation about her, the altar with 
a butterfly. All bunnit, she is!’ Forgive me, ; its wealth of blossoms, the sweet May sunshine 


do!” and Miss Cynthy grasped the soft hand } flooding the earth. From her place in the 


again and shook it heartily. 3 choir, the roses in her hat vying with those in 
Miss Bemis returned the clasp as she replied } her cheeks, Miss Bemis beamed contentedly 
with shining eyes: ’ down on the transformation she had wrought, 


“IT think we shall both beware of hasty judg- § After the service, came the annual collection 
ments in future. Now, I have a delightful plan! 3 for foreign missions. Deacon Pennel Kingsbury 
This is a leisure afternoon—the Folsom girls have } creaked down the aisle in his usual solemn 
gone out of town, and won’t want their new hats 3 manner, contribution-plate in hand. As he 
until to-morrow night. Let me choose a bonnet ; paused at Miss Cynthy’s pew, she fumbled in 
for you and trim it to please myself. You're ; her portemonnaie, and a bright gold dollar, with 
not obliged to take it, you know, in case ita tiny hole where once a chain had been 
doesn’t suit you,” she added, winningly. ; attached, fell to the floor just at the deacon’s 
“Well, ’'m sure I’m obleeged to ye,” said } feet. He picked up the coin, glanced at it 
Miss Cynthy, gratefully, drawing the inevitable ; sharply, and returned it to Miss Cynthy, who 
knitting-work from her pozket. ‘You'll be i hastily restored it to her pocket-book. 
sure not to make a guy of me, won’t ye?” $ ‘Strange, I had to drop that air pocket-piece 
“Just you wait, Miss Cynthy, you won't | 
know yourself,” replied the little milliner, ; 
gayly, as she selected a modest dark - brown § 
straw, and ransacked drawers and boxes for} did, arter all these years! I don’t care if he 
velvet and ribbon of the same shade. Miss : did, nuther—I’ve done nuthin’ to be ashamed 
Cynthy watched the nimble fingers as they § on, anyway—I kept my part o’ the bargain. I 
deftly fashioned loops and bows, holding off} do declare, Cynthy Streeter, you’re gettin’ into 
the whole for inspection from time to time, adding } your second childhood, I verily believe !’’ and, 
at last a generous bunch of deep-red clover-} giving herself a mental shaking, Miss Cynthy 
blooms that seemed filled with the dew and } tranquilly turned into the lower. meadow. 
fragrance of their native fields. Contrary to Miss Cynthy’s expectation, 
“Well, I never!’ she exclaimed, admiringly. ; Deacon Pennel Kingsbury did recognize the 
“TI never s’posed it took brains to make aj} tiny gold coin, and the memory of it troubled 
bunnit, but, if that don’t stand for brain- his soul. It haunted him as he jogged from 
work, I dunno what does! Why, it’s a reg’lar { church in his old-fashioned easy-going chaise. 
beauty !”” } Beside him sat his loquacious housekeeper, 
“Now, by your leave,’’ said Miss Bemis, } Mrs. Oldham, who felt a genuine attachment 
dexterously removing hair-pins, and thereby ; for the deacon’s broad acres, to say nothing of 
releasing Miss Cynthy’s really abundant tresses} the deacon himself—lonely childless widower 
from their tension, and gathering them in a that he was—and whose greatest earthly ambi- 
loose coil, while the shorter front locks, escap- : tion was to make her situation at Linden Farm 
ing, waved naturally about her temples. a permanent one. Old recollections disturbed 
“T shall run in, Sunday morning, at your 
back gate, and help you arrange your toilet. 


jest that minit,’ she soliloquized, as she 
walked homeward across-lots. ‘I do hope the 
deacon didn't recognize it, and ’tain’t likely he 





‘him during dinner, at which the housekeeper 
3 fussily presided in her second-best black silk 
Wear your new brown suit, remember,” and, } and her white apron, and, despite her affec- 
with a parting nod and smile, Miss Bemis ; tionate solicitude and pressing importunities, 
closed the door on grateful Miss Cynthy, who ; the huge platter of baked beans and the golden 
pursued her way homeward with a light heart, 
carefully carrying the big green band-box. , untouched. 
Truth compels us to state that on her arrival } As soon as the meal was ended, the deacon 
she removed the aforementioned second -best $ silently rose and went out. 
black poke, and, giving it one contemptuous } “T declare to goodness,” sighed the widow, 
glance, doubled it together and consigned it to } as she watched his receding figure from behind 
the flames. the window-blind, ‘‘the deacon’s either failin’, 
The next Sunday morning found Miss Cynthy { else he’s got something on his mind! I must 
in her wonted seat at church, a little conscious } bring matters to a crisis pretty soon!’’ With a 
Perhaps of the change in her appearance, but } comprehensive glance at the broad waving fields 
With a delightful sense of accord with her } before her, she proceeded to clear the table in a 


mound of Indian pudding remained almost 
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mood as meditative as that of Mr. Pennel him- “Yes,” rejoined Miss Cynthy, laying her 
self. Bible reverently on the little table beside her, 


The deacon certainly had something weighty } ‘‘ There’s a many concerned—his work is tellin’ 
on his mind. That little shining bit of gold ; among the young folks! Sue Whitman's got a 
had conjured up to his mental vision a scene of hope—likewise ‘om Larkin and Fred Upham.” 
twenty years back, when, out in the meadow Then a pause ensued, during which the deacon 
where the air was heavy with the sweet clover- } drummed absently on the arm of his chair, and 
breath, he had attached that golden coin to Miss | Miss Cynthy mentally counted the fence-pickets. 
Cynthy’s chain with many tender words and} ‘I see ye at church this mornin’, Cynthy,” he 
whispered vows. ; ventured, finally. 

She had been faithful—but he? The deacon; ‘I was there,’ was the brief answer. 
groaned as he remembered all, and leaned} ‘Them air clover-blooms in your bunnit 
heavily on the barnyard gate. But has he not; carried me back a good twenty year! You've 
atoned? The long, long years of patient waiting } held your own mighty well, Cynthy.” 
on the whims of a frivolous fretful woman—will} The laboriously uttered compliment was 
they count for nothing? When, a twelvemonth ; received in dignified silence. 
ago, death severed his bonds, how manfully ‘An’ I see,” pursued the deacon. hitching 
he struggled against the feeling of relief that; his chair nearer, ‘‘that air leetle gold dollar I 
would rise in his heart in spite of himself. : gave ye so long ago.” 

“Just to think,’’ he muttered: ‘*Opathy’as ‘*Couldn’t very well help it,’ retorted Miss 
kept that air gold piece all these years! She's; Cynthy, pushing her chair back as her visitor 
never married, nuther, an’ Elder Truman told} advanced his. 
me he done his best to git her ten year ago! ‘If we could only live our lives over agin,” 
She looked mighty scrumptious to-day, somehow. | sighed the deacon, ‘“‘there’s a many wouldn't 
Them air clover-blooms livened her up wonder- | Tepeat the mistakes of youth.” 
ful. I almost feel as if I had acall to dropin{ ‘Make others jist as bad, most likely—make 
there a minit.”’ }a@ botch of it somehow,” replied Miss Cyntby. 

The deacon passed through the gate, crossed} ‘‘Oh, Cynthy,’’ groaned the deacon, burying 
the barnyard, and gazed wistfully down the { his face in his hands, *‘ arter the sinnin’ comes 
meadow-path. repentance—I won’t blame Mirandy, she’s gone 

“’Twould be only neighborly—I declare, I'll } to her account; but, if ever a man atoned for his 
do it,” and, settling his hat firmly on his head. } youthful follies, I’ve atoned for mine.” 
he briskly disappeared over the brow of the} Miss Cynthy’s face softened; she straightened 
hill, beyond Mrs. Oldham’s prying eyes. involuntarily in her chair. 

Miss Cynthy, the brown suit replaced by a} ‘Pennel Kingsbury,’’ she said, decisively, 
cool muslin, sat in the shady porch, reading her} “‘they say confession is good for the soul. 
Bible. She glanced up with surprise as the} Now you’ve owned up, I'll allow I've ben fool 
deacon strode determinedly along the gravel} enough to keep that air pocket-piece, and 
walk, mopping his forehead, then rose and} think kindly of ye in—spite—of the past. And 
hospitably drew forward a chair. now—if you’ve got anything to say—say it, an’ 

‘‘Warm day this, for the season,’ he velun-; don’t be beatin’ round the bush.”’ 
teered, as he sank into the proffered seat. “I will say it,’ shouted the deacon, rising, 

“Very,” rejoined Miss Cynthy, laconically,! and upsetting the chair in his excitement. 
offering him her huge palm-leaf fan. ‘Will you let bygones be bygones? Will ye 

‘Powerful sermon this mornin’. The elder’s} begin where we left off twenty year ago?” 
an airnest worker in the vineyard,” continued For answer, Miss Cynthy rose, folded her 
the deacon, fanning vigorously. presen and laid her hands in his. 
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DENIED. 


BY ANNA J. GRANNISS 
A sorrow darkened my life’s fair day, $ There were three friends whom my heart held dear, 
Yet one and another sweet joys came ; : But doubt crept in where I trusted most ; 
But the one the grief-cloud hid away § The two proved true, as the world goes here, 


Was one I called by the sweetest name. But the dearest was the one I lost. 
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ZOME, Phil,” 
said Osborne, 
throwing him- 
\ self on the 
a ground and } 
leaning his} ; 
head against 
the rough-barked 
trunk of a wide-spread- 
ing pine. ‘ Phil, just 
look into my eyes, and tell 
me what you see there?” 

The man addressed as 
“Phil” set the end of his 
rod in the grasses and leaned 
on it, while he bent forward, 
scanning the upraised face. 
“‘ Why, I see what I see in } 

all human eyes—a pair of 

black pupils.” , 

‘‘Pshaw! you don’t catch 
my meaning. Do they look 
Do they look lie graves? Do they } 
¢ 
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ij 
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like echoes? 


‘‘Never having thought about them from th's 
point of view.”’ 

“IT say, Don,”’ interrupted the other, unclasp- 
ing his hands and pulling at his long beard, 
while he thoughtfully eyed his friend. ‘I say, 
Don, even in the wilderness.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ asked Osborne. 

“Oh, you know what I mean. You might at 
least leave in peace the hearts of these unciv- 
ilized maidens. Choose your combatants who 
are armed. Don’t strive to conquer the simple 
daughters of this piney land.” 

‘‘Thanks for your advice, Phil,’ responded 
Osborne, carelessly. 

‘*I wish you would indeed take my advice,” 
continued the friend, with earnestness. ‘* Why 
don’t you marry? A man with your talent, 
with your means, with your position.”’ 

‘* Time enough,’’ said Osborne, lazily. 

‘‘There was Mabel Leathers—”’ 

«Yes, I know,’ interrupted Osborne, ‘and 
there was Maud, and there was Elizabeth, and 


there was Mirabel, and there were a dozen others 
—just a little shake of the branch, and down 


look—well, do they look as if there were thirty- ; each bonny peach would have tumbled into my 


five years buried in them ?”’ 


: outstretched Land. Faith, I don’t care to speak 


Thus appealed to, Phil laughed, took off his } of them—the very thought of each wearies me,” 
hat, hung it on one of the low branches, stood} and he yawned and shrugged his shoulders 
his rod against a tree near, and then threw him- } and looked up into the pines above, making out 


self down beside his companion. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 
you tell me what you really want to know, I’ll 
be glad to answer.” 

“Well,” said Osborne, picking up a handful 
of pine-needles and breaking them into bits as } 
he talked, ‘two days ago, I met a woman abvut } 
my age, and her eyes were—haunting.”’ ; 

“ Ghostly ?”” 

“No; haunting. They vex me. I all at once 
remembered, just now, that she was thirtyfive, ; 
and I thirtyfive, and I wondered whether it might ; 
be the lapse of years that gave the queer look. 
Not having a glass near, nor even a spring of § 
water, I thought you might be kind enough to } 
tell me whether the ghosts of the peare look out, 
as they looked from the woman’s eyes.” 

“Never having regarded your own eyes,” 
interposed his friend, satirically. 
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}of his strong nervous hands a hollowed pillow 
‘When } behind his brown head. 


“IT dare say; but why do you seek them? 
Why do you win their hearts, and throw them 
away ?”’ 

‘*Come,”’ said Osborne. “hearts? I question 
’ their depth of feeling. They’re easily cured if 
another man, owning a few more dollars, comes 
on the scene. The fact is, Phil, it’s rather 
interesting sometimes to see how long these 
loving hearts can withstand my flowers ani 
looks and songs.” 

‘Don, if you were not such a good fellow in 
the main, I should despise you. Any other 
man, I should call—”’ 

«« What ?”’ queried Osborne, still looking aloft. 

“A male flirt.” 

“Rather a hard name, Phil. Suppose I’ve 
been hunting all this time and can’t find an 
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Eve for my Paradise. By Paradise, I ae “‘Come along. Don’t you see them all lying 
the mental Paradise of which Marcus Aurelius} around there and here under the trees—ten 
speaks. ‘If you don’t own a country-seat, ; graves? Phil, what it must be to live day after 
imagine you own one, and gather the flowers} day just waiting to join the others. That's 
and walk the paths which exist only by the 3 what I found in her eyes. And yet, somehow, 
power of imagination,’ or something to that } seems to me this is all what I’ve seen again and 
effect.”’ > again, Do you think a body lives two lives? 
* Well,” said the other, “I suppose, as your ; No, seriously, I haven’t gone daft. Come on. 
imagination is so vivid, you have pictured an 3 This is a family burial ground—the father and 
Eve. What is she? Brunette or blonde?’ : the brothers and sisters of that Lucretia, about 
“Neither. To speak truly, I’ve never been} whom I was talking. She has perhaps picked 
able to suit myself.” out the bit of ground for her own bed.” 
“Neither the Eves of imagination nor ee ‘*Nothing horrible in that, Don,” said the 
Eves of reality please your dainty taste. Poor } frie nd, as he tramped along over the light 
Don! Well, but what about this new poate 3 grass, set with twinkling wild flowers, frail pink 
this woman of thirtyfive, with haunting eyes, } ; bells, and clusters of wild verbena. “ Nothing 
who dwells here in the pine-lands ?” S horrible in that, for those who believe an after 
Simply nothing,” responded Osborne, as he 3 life, for those who believe the body but a 
arose, resumed his hat, and picked up his rod. 3 chrysalis, and the soul born thence into a rarer 
“She is just a ghost, and haunts me like one. ; loveliness—a broader life.” 
Come along, and I'll tell you as we walk. prod | Osborne was silent. His thoughts traveled 
fact is, you see—’ and then Osborne clutched 3 quickly to the chrysalis he had seen burst 
his friend’s arm, lapsed into silence, and pointed § forth from its dark sheil in the old mill, and 
ahead. watched by the girl, whose opal eyes looked 
The two men had passed from the broad $ off into a broader and a lovelier life here on this 
branched pine, and had skirted a tangle of vine } fair sweet earth, where her young feet waited 
and bush, preparing to climb the low hill before ; impatient to tread the paths of a woman's 
them. future. What, indeed, might meet the young 
‘*What’s the matter?” queried the friend, } creature? Would it be a heaven on earth—a 
looking from side to side. life so complete that she would cling always to 
“Matter enough. I saw her just now,’’ 3 the love and the sunshine and the flowers of the 
replied Osborne, in a low voice. great ball, swinging in its mysterious circle age 
“Saw whom ?”’ } after age? 
“The woman.” Or would she, as the years rolled on, and the 
‘Where ?”’ springs and the autumns crowned her gold head 
«She was—ah, I see.”’ with their buds and their brown leaves, would 
“See what, Don? Your eyes look haunting ; she become like that calm aunt, whose eyes— 
enough now. They might hold the mysteries } Here he muttered an exclamation of impa- 
of a hundred years. I say, Don, what’s the} tience. What were these people to him? And 
matter ?’’ | then he talked rapidly, and told his friend about 
Osborne stood quite still while his friend ; the great gloomy house and the two black-draped 
spoke. He was gazing ahead, as if reading in : women, the gray mill and the young girl, and 
the tree-set slope of the shadowed hillside a} the chrysalis flying off into sunlight. While 
mysterious scroll. talking, he bent over the grassy mounds and the 
See what?’ repeated the friend, peering } low head-boards, some of marble, some only of 
forward from his angle of view. gray wood, and read the names of the quiet 
‘‘There are just ten,’’ said Osborne. sleepers. One was a girl of eighteen—just the 
« Just ten what ?”’ ; age of the strange Lorelei. 
«Just ten graves—the father and the nine } The graves were not ranged side by side, but 
> 
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girls and boys.”’ were scattered as if the sleepers had just fallen 
«What nine girls and boys? I say, Don, old } where they listed, and stretched out their tired 

fellow, has the sun struck your head? Or is it} bodies and gone to rest by a favorite tree 

that confounded woman ?” or under open sky in bright sunlight. As 
“‘The woman? Ah, she makes the ten. I} Osborne looked, he remembered the words: 

Cappee’ she’s waiting. By Jove, Phil, I have j ‘*We Magruders are all tall.” 

it now.’ The wind blew softly, the high grass waved— 
‘* Have what?” save this, all was still. Somehow it seemed to 
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these two that those beneath were sighing, the § 
breath of life lifting their long-stilled bosoms 
and moving the soft grass above. 

“And you say you have no idea what the } 
trouble is, and why this family hold you as an 
enemy ?”’ 8 

“No; my uncle, whom I had never seen but 
once, and whose name I bear, died five years 
ago, left me all his property and the old hunting- 
lodge, where he had lived thirty years or more. 
I was in Germany when he died.. But I wrote 
you all this—” 

“Not a word. If you wrote, the letter was 
lost. I was West just about that time. Six 
years since we met last, Don, till now. Well, 
you always were a lucky fellow. But about this } 
uncle—what was his business ?”’ 

“A little bit of everything. He was a queer 
old fellow. Didn’t visit anyone—wouldn’'t have 
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the shadow—a face of moonlight, of memories, of 


sad memories. 


EV, 

“Time and tide wait for no man,” cried 
Osborne, next morning, as he swung into his 
saddle and dashed off to ride the six miles 
stretching between the Magruder home and his 
rough hunting-lodge. 

Phil Dearborne had been left unceremoniously 
to his own devices; Osborne had determined to 
make peace with his neighbors, and so had gone 
off alone. 

The sky was clouded, and a velvet wind 
caressed the trunks of the pines, turning the 
green needles above into harp-strings and playing 
melodies of weird sad loveliness. 

The lane stretched straight between the broad 
fields. There were some crows swirling above 


a woman about him. All the servants were} their bare grassiness, and they threw cries like 


colored men. 
lumber and sawed it, and—’”’ 

“ How did he saw the lumber ?”’ 

“In his mill, to be sure. It hasn’t been 
working since his death, but—” 

“ Don, you wouldn’t make a good detective. 
Don’t you see those mills bear upon each other ? $ 
The trouble lies, there. Both on the same} 
river ?”’ ; 

+ Yes, but I tell you my uncle’s mill is not 
working now.”’ 

“Of course not. However, mark my word, 
there’s where the trouble began. Ask some of 
the old servants.”’ 

“Well, whatever the trouble, I don’t inte § 
to let it remain. Preposterous!’’ 3 
; 


3 


“ What will you do?” 

“Do? Why, not question old servants, as you 
propose. I'll go to these Magruders, and tell 
them I love my neighbor as myself.” § 

The friend laughed. 

“Which, Lueretia of haunting eyes, or Lorelei ; 
of the opaline?”’ 8 

‘Neither,’ responded Osborne, gravely, even ; 
coldly. ‘The one is a ghost, the other a child. } 
Come, let us go home.”’ 

As he walked cheerily through those wooded 
depths, letting his bright words touch tree and } 
leaf and cloud and sunlight, with a brilliancy } 
which dazzled his more sober friend, it was not, ; 
indeed, of these he thought—rather, it was of ; 
the tall dark figure moving there among the ; 
quiet sleepers on the sweet hillside. The head 
was covered with an ugly black sunbonnet. He ; 
could imagine just how the white face shone out 
from the gloom of its depth, just how the deep 
eyes sent their soft reflective light from was 


He hunted and. fished, and mie 


S ating the gait of his horse. 


great swoony chords into the pine music. 

Osborne smiled, as he found himself moder- 
He really had not 
thought exactly how he intended asking for 
peace—the terms would rest in the hands of 
the Magruders. 

As he pondered and the horse slowly walked 
up the long lane, he looked toward the gloomy 
house, even as in olden times knights-errant had 
scanned the castles at whose portals they sought 
entrance. There was nothing defensive about 
the old building—unless, perhaps, the extreme 
mournfulness of its appearance, giving that 
dignity which protects the grief-stricken. 

When he had -reached the big gray gate, 
he dismounted, - buckled his horse’s bridle 
around a post of the fence, unfastened the 
clumsy wooden latch, and walked within. He 
did not know exactly what he intended to say, 
and his feet lingered slowly on the green bricks 
of the walk. He could see the old mother pass- 
ing back and forth on her line of march, erect 
despite her blindness: the carriage befitted a 
general leading his forces to battle. How should 
he meet her? He felt his backbone gradually 
stiffening into the straightness of college-drill. 
Would not somebody see him and tell that he 
was coming? 

«Lucretia !’’ suddenly called the blind woman. 
«* Lucretia, there’s someone here !’’ 

She did not cease her walking, and Osborne 
went slowly forward and looked upward as the 
tall black figure of Lucretia stepped forth from 
the doorway. 

*‘T have not lost my way,’’ he said, answering 
her questioning regard. ‘I have not lost my 
way this time; but I have come—I have come 
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to see you, Miss Magruder,’ he added, after a{ and, before she could prevent, sprinkled the 
slight hesitation; and so, taking off his hat, } mother’s pale face. 
mounted the steps hollowed by years of rt “Go,” she said, lifting her dark eyes, “go. 
The blind woman paused in her walk, her? My mother will soon be conscious. She must 
figure thrown against the wall in rigid outline. ; not find you here.” 
Osborne marked this, and added hastily,} ‘‘I must talk with you,” answered Osborne, 
as he stood on the edge of the gallery: hurriedly. ‘1 must see you. Can 1 wait in 
‘*You know who J am: you know that I have } the hall—in the parlor?” 
come to live, this summer, in my uncle’s lodge; ;} She made an impatient gesture of command, 
that I shall frequently, in the future, be your } and Osborne stepped within the hall. 
neighbor. Only recently, I have learned that} A door stood open. He could see that there 
there was trouble between my uncle and your ’ was an old parlor beyond, and he went within, 
family. I have not asked the cause of the } half closing the door behind him. 
trouble—I have come to say only: ‘We are: The room had a close damp smell, although 
neighbors: let us have peace.’ As for the ; aired by four windows, two opening on to the 
terms ’’—here he smiled, looking into the still } front gallery, and two either side the cavernous 
white face before him—‘‘as for the terms—those } chimney. It seemed to him, the twenty years 
I leave with you, with your family—name them, $ the blind woman had claimed were buried here, 
they are granted.” } and a long piano stretching bier-like beside 
So broad and winning and sunny was Osborne’s } the wall heightened this delusion. ‘The light 
smile, it had touched even the tone of his voice } was dim, for, though the shutters were opened, 
and reached the keen ear of the blind woman. } there were old curtains hanging from black 
She advanced a step, like a statue of marble } rods above. Those at the sides were parted, 
moving with a power stronger than the hardness } and he could see the green leaves and slim gray 
of its mature. Her face was terrible to look branches of the trees without, nestling against 
upon. The closed lids were lifted; the sightless } the panes of glass. The gray branches looked 
orbs glowed like fires smoldering in black ; like snakes, for they had twisted away from 
chimneys; a flush lay red on the pale cheeks, ; the walls with that movement which most living 
as though a heated glow from the smoldering ; things make toward sunlight. 
eyes streamed over them. $ There were some shadowy pictures on the 
Terms ?’? she cried, and the voice seemed! wall. He could not quite make out what they 
a mingling of the clarion-bugle and the wail : were. and there were great bunches of dead 
of a mourner fighting to protect the dead. grasses coming up from urns on the tall 
“Terms? Terms to an Osborne? Terms to} mantel, suggestive to Osborne of feathers on 
a second Macdonald Osborne? Yes, I will } hearses. 
name our terms: Sweep away twenty years,"} > He moved toward the window as best he 
and here the blind woman threw out her} could in the gloom, and, carefully lifting an 
thin hands, describing a half-circle; ‘make edge at the side of the curtain, peered forth. 
Lucretia a girl of fifteen,” here she pointed; The mother had recovered. She was seated 
toward her daughter, quite as if seeing the > in her accustomed chair, and the pale daughter 
mourning-draped figure; ‘let the mill turn ; knelt, chafing the mother’s hand and looking 
its wheel, and the saws move, and the water; up into the mother’s face with her moonlit 
roar over the dam,” waving a pale finger west- } eyes. 
ward, where indeed the river lay; ‘fill the} Such a strange white face—tender yet cold. 
fields with cattle; let the corn wave and the} Was it beautiful? Or was it plain? Osborne 
oxen draw their loads; take away poverty; ‘ could not tell. He moved to get a better view, 
give me my sight; and give me—oh, give me !— : and in so doing knocked a table standing near. 
Marcus.” } He did not stoop to replace it. He did not dare 
The cry was uttered like one calling from { move, for he saw the mother sit straight and 
the depths of despair; and then the tall rigid } the daughter apprehensively glance toward the 
figure fell, lying prone on the gray floor, even } window where he stood. 
as a straight tree, hewn at its root, cleaving the} Despite the solemnity of the surroundings, 


“aw 





air, falls straight to the earth below. Osborne smiled, thinking how very much he 


Osborne, greatly shocked, stepped forward; } felt as he imagined » burglar would feel under 
but Miss Magruder waved him away, while she } similar circumstances. He wondered how 


knelt beside the still form. He hastened into } much longer he would be forced to wait in 


the hall, brought forward a pitcher of water, ’ hiding. 
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The daughter's lips were moving, but he gravely. ‘I tell you, if my uncle's sword has 
could not hear what she said. Presently she } been thrust into my hand, I am ready to lay 
got up from her knees, and the mother also} it down. I am quite unarmed. If I cannot 
arose, stiff and tall. She took her daughter's ; see Miss Magruder in the house, can I see her 


“arm, and then leaned on the cane which had } out of the house?” 


rested against her chair, and so walked into: «She scarcely ever goes out, except to the 
the hall and the chamber beyond. He quite hillside—the graveyard.” 
held his breath as he heard the steps of mother} ‘Good heavens, what a life!’’ cried Osborne. 


and daughter and the rustle of their garments ‘Please don’t speak so loud. Grandmother 
when they passed by the half-closed door of the ; will hear you.” 


> 
$ 


parlor. He dropped the curtain and sank into ; ‘Now listen,” he said, with determination. 
a chair, wondering again how much longer he } ‘‘I will talk loud; what is more, I will come 
would have to wait. $ again to the house if you don’t, between you, 

Five minutes passed, ten, fifteen, and then a arrange some way for your aunt to meet me. 
light quick step, and the door opened wide, and I despise mysteries—I despise feuds. Miss 
there appeared in the doorway, not the dark- ‘ Lorelei, ask if she will meet me to-morrow at 
robed Lucretia, but Lorelei, the girl who had } >the mill. I'll be there—I’ll be there any hour 
burst from the chrysalis of childhood. ap names.” 


stood, a fair picture set within the old door-frame,? ‘‘I—I would rather not go back,” said the 

the light of the hall, though dim, revealing every ; ; young girl, coming further into the room; 

outline of her figure. : «JT should only disturb my grendmether. Aunt 
“{ have come,” she said, “because Aunt : Lucretia cannot come in the morning.’ 

Lucretia sent me.’ “‘Then,”’ said Osborne, ‘tell her I shall be 
The voice stole in whispers through the dim- : ’ there from four till she comes; and—and, if she 

ness like a light shining through clouds. } doesn’t come—why, I'll pay a visit to the house. 
“Sho says she cannot see you now—she } Good-morning, Miss Lorelei.” 

doesn’t know when she can see you. Grand-; ‘* That threat will bring her, I fancy,” thought 

mother is quite ill.” Osborne, as he tiptoed out of the parlor, through 


“I am truly concerned,”’ commenced Osborne, } the hall, and down the hollowed steps. 
in the same constrained whisper, ‘truly con-; Lorelei stood with parted lips, just where he 
cerned at the result of my peace efforts. When ; had left her. Then she went to the window and 
will your aunt see me?” ; peeped out, watching as he disappeared under 
“She didn’t say.” ’ the hanging tree-boughs, and down the long 
“Will you please find out? I am very 3 lane, and so into the pine-lands beyond. 
anxious to know what I can do. It seems to} 
me my uncle must have done you all great : ¥. 
harm.” Aaain the June sunlight flooded the earth— 
The girl lingered an instant, then reluctantly $ but, this time, it was evening—and the shadows 
turned in the door-frame and walked off. 3 of trees shot far into the current of the river, 
Osborne’s mind had a queer trick of setting } and deepened the gray of the mill. It was long 
off sad solemn scenes by a contrasting scene. } after four—even past five, for Osborne had been 
Just now, as the young girl moved, he did not ; unexpectedly detained beyond the appointed 
note the figure and the gleam of the hair when; hour. Having fastened his horse to a tree, 
the light struck the gold. He thought rather of} he hastily crossed the planked way and entered 
& puppet doll he had once owned, mechanically } the ruin. 
walking back and forth through a toy doorway,; Some subtle instinct had told him that Miss 
and he was yet smiling over the comical resem- } Magruder would not fail, and he was not sur- 
blance when the girl returned. ; prised to see her seated on the pile of planks 
“Aunt Lucretia says she can’t ever see you } patiently waiting. She had chosen a low seat; 
in the house. Grandmother will be sure to | she looked as if enthroned, the pile rising 
hear. And she wishes you would go, because } } behind and her black garb hamonizing with the 
grandmother isn’t easy, and seems to feel that ? soft tints of the lichens. The head was covered 
you are about.” with the black bonnet: to Osborne, it seemed a 
‘*Come, Miss Lorelei, this is rather hard. ;} nun’s coif, crowning the years of her cloistered 





roe 





Can't you help me to make peace? Are the life. 
Magruders such enemies that they will not 
accept even submission?’ asked dinorin, | 


She was looking intently toward him when 
he entered, and, as he approached, she arose, 
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her tall figure reaching upward, recalling some-{ moved now as if to go; but Osborne stepped 
what the tall figure of Lorelei. The motion was ; almost in her way. 

slow, even majestic, and Osborne unconsciously; ‘No, it is not enough,” he said, in low 
straightened himself, and laid aside his quick } determined voice, ‘it is not enough. 1 should 


step when he drew near. He took off his hat } despise myself if I consented to be set aside for’ 


and bowed gravely. ;my uncle's sin. I take the sword which he has 

*Good-morning, Miss Magruder; I beg that } thrust into my hand—or, rather, which you 
you will seat yourself again.” } thrust there—and I shall use it until you tell 

“Tt is not necessary,” said the cold even } me what I wish to know; until—” 
voice; “our interview will last but a moment.; ‘How will you use it?” interrupted Miss 
I came only to spare my mother a repetition of } Magruder, with quiet questioning eyes. 
yesterday's pain. All friendliness is out of the} ‘By coming to the house again and again 
question, and I hope you will respect our desire Sand again. I will be answered.” 
to be left in peace.” $ There was an instant’s silence. The waters 

** Peace ?’’ exclaimed Osborne. ‘‘ Peace? Do g curled about the mill-piles below, stole in and 
you call it peace, to be at odds with your } out of the old wheel, and sang softly. 
neighbor? Do you call it peace, to visit the} ‘1 am not surprised,’’ at lust said the woman; 
sins of another on an innocent head? Do you : «IT might have expected this—from an Osborne.’ 
call it peace, to reject me when I lay down the ‘Certainly,’”’ responded Osborne. ‘Justice 
sword thrust into my hands?” I will have. Come, Miss Magruder— this 

‘You willfully misunderstand me,” responded ; position is trying. Let us sit down, and do 
Miss Magruder, even more coldly. ‘Perhaps; you please tell me the story. I have heard 
I ought to have used the word ‘alone.’ Yes, } some mangled accounts; but I want truth.” 
that is it: ‘Leave us alone.’ As for laying He seated himself as he spoke, and Miss 
down the sword, I am here only in obedience } Magruder’s figure sank slowly to its former 
to a threat.” place. 

She did not seem in the least moved. She} ‘Would you mind very much if I asked you 
held in her long bare hands a bunch of pale} to take off your bonnet? Ah, thank you—we 
wild-flowers. They must have been gathered } can talk better.’ 
some time, but they were not faded; and, as; While speaking, he was thinking: ‘What a 
she stood before Osborne, with her hands loosely } strange face—like a blossom that needs sun- 
clasped, the flowers shone out fair against the Slight!’ For, at his request, Miss Magruder 
black garb. had taken off her bonnet in a mechanically 

*¢ You forced me to use the ‘sword—you forced } obedient manner. It seemed a matter of little 
me,’’ said Osborne: ‘‘ you were unjust.” moment, and she sighed faintly as she turned 

‘An Osborne speak of injustice !’”’ ; toward him and commenced speaking. 

There was just a faint touch of scorn in the “It would be very easy,’’ she said, slightly 
calm tone. lifting her brows, ‘‘it would be very easy to 

“And why not? What have we done?” keep you away. from our home, since we are 

“Done?” She was silent an instant; then, } not altogether unprotected, having both dogs 
lifting her pale hand clasping the pale flowers, ; and guns. We might, indeed, call on the law; 
waved it gently. ‘‘ This.” 3 for there is a justice of the peace even in this 

As she spoke, the hand fell by her side. ’ wilderness. But it would not be worth the 

“This? I suppose you mean that my family 3 trouble. I prefer getting rid of you in the 
—my uncle—has been the cause of this mill ; quietest and easiest way.” 
becoming a ruin. It’s hardly fair to blame me’: ‘Precisely,’ interposed Osborne, with @ 
for what I did not do. I did not even know} calmness equaling her own. 
that there was a mill here or at my uncle’s, ; “There is not much to tell,’’ she went on, 
Don’t you think, Miss Magruder, it would be ; in the same quiet voice: ‘Father owned this 
but justice to tell me how my uncle harmed } mill, and had made large Government contracts 
you and what I can do to—” >for lumber. He was to furnish the amount 

“No,” she interrupted. ‘I recognize your } within a certain time, or forfeit the contract. 
innocence; but I can only repeat what I said; Suddenly, one day, his mill stopped—there 
before—leave us alone. We do not care to} wasn’t enough water to turn the wheel. He 
know you—-we do not wish to see you. Surely, ; sent men upstream, exploring. Your uncle also 
this is enough.” owned a mill. It was located above. He had 

She had spoken with some energy, and she: recently bought new machinery, which needed 
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stronger water-power; for obtaining this stronger } in storm on a barren shore; and the waters 
power, he had dammed the water in such a way 3 were the tears of grief, and the storm the 
that there was not sufficient left to work our} shadow of sorrow, and the barren shore this 
mill, for the river was low at that season. } life beside the blind mother in the ghost-filled 
The two neighbors met, and there were hot ; rooms. 
words and then a lawsuit. How those rooms must echo with the footsteps 
“Meantime, while the lawsuit pended, your ; of the dead! One by one, they had passed away, 
uncle, having the advantage, continued work. 
He took up the contract which my father could 
not fill, finished it, and received the pay. The ; 
suit was decided with a compromise by the 
court. Father was not satisfied. We are 
stubborn about our rights. He carried the: 
suit to a higher court. When it was again 
compromised, he was almost a ruined man. 
There was all the lumber gotten out of the 


shadowy stillness—only her own, and the fal- 
tering step of the blind mother, and the careless 
light foot of Lorelei. 

Here Miss Magruder moved, and looked at 
him with questioning eyes. 

‘Are you satisfied?’ she asked. 

He did not answer. He had forgotten him- 
self, as he watched her patient figure—and 
forest, the men to be paid for their work, the } now, looking into those deep eyes, felt strangely 
law-costs also to be paid. He fell ill; matters} moved. The sweet frail blossom of youth was 
on the place grew worse and worse; his son 3 lying there, choked among the tall grasses. 
in Italy, Lorelei’s father, needed assistance. ; Sunlight had never warmed the soft petals. 

“All this troubled my father. His sick-bed { What pleasure it would be, to mark the slow 
was haunted with visions of ruin: he saw the opening, the soft tints! What a pale spirit- 
mill as—as it is now,” said Miss Magruder, bloom would rise there, in the heart which 
; 
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looking around; ‘and, one day, he died.” $ had been watered by grief and shadowed by 
Here the listener thought he detected a faint } sorrow! No red flaunting blossom, but one 
tremor in the even voice; but Miss Magruder : akin to the soft dawn-blooms of heaven— 
continued her story without pause: sending its spirit-fragrance into life, whispering 
‘*My mother idolized my father. I was only } with its incense of a heaven on earth. 
fifteen. I did not know that grief is like mad- ‘Are you satisfied ?’’ she repeated, moving a 
ness. One night when it rained, my mother 3 little uneasily, as if preparing to go. ‘You 
went to the hillside where our dead have been } wanted the truth, and I have given it. Surely, 
laid. She staid there till morning. The now you will let us rest?” 
exposure brought on an illness. When she “lf you wish,’’ said Osborne, quietly, ‘if 
recovered, she was blind. I nursed her two} you wish to be unjust—yes, I will let you rest.” 
years, till my brother returned from Italy, ‘*No, that is not it.’”” She moved her hands 
and then Lorelei came.”’ back and forth over the black bonnet. “I do 
A gleam like a ray of sunlight shooting into } not wish to be unjust. I recognize your inno- 
a dark room touched the sad story, as the name; cence; but the sight of one of your name— 
passed her lips. Silence fell. I think you can understand what it must be to 
Osborne had listened quietly. He could see ; my mother and what it must be to me,” she said, 
the meeting between the choleric Magruder and 3 rising, a new hardness coming to voice and face. 
his equally choleric uncle—could understand ‘‘In one way—yes,” answered Osborne, “in 
how his uncle, writhing under sharp words and } another way—no. I cannot understand,” here 
stung into retaliation, had offered his lumber for } his tone became singularly clear and strong, 
the unfilled contract; but, for the rest, the rest, 3 «J cannot understand the desire in man or 
the story was a tragedy—one of those tragedies { woman to inflict injustice on au innocent per- 
which daily meet us on the world’s stage, whose ; son. It is the unworthy action of an immortal 
meaning we cannot read here. There were three } ; soul, What an atmosphere for your niece. How 
victims—the father, the blind mother, and the ‘ you warp with your prejudice her bright young 
pale woman before him; saddest of all, the fate $ soul.’ 
of this pale victim. “My niece? Lorelei ?”’ said Miss Magruder, 
He glanced toward her as she sat—cold, tin a faintly troubled tone. 
almost stern, her deep eyes looking off down | ‘Your niece—Lorelei,’’ repeated Osborne. 
=m 
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the vista of the shadow-darkened river. “What! you do not see the harm you work, 
saw a youth which had never lived—a youth } giving her prejudice as a staff on which to lean 
lying strangled and pallid, like some beautiful 3 in her walk through the wide world ?” 

corpse, drowned in deep waters and tossed up; ‘‘The world, for Lorelei, will not be wide.” 





2 till now only her own sounded in the great. 
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The voice had regained its smooth evenness. § 

“How can you know, Miss Magruder? 
Listen.” And then, bending forward, he told 
about his meeting with the child-woman who } 
was watching the chrysalis and longing to fly } 
with it into parts unknown. 

‘She told me she had met you—but that was { 
all,’’ said Miss Magruder, as he finished. ‘It ; 
will pass. I have other plans for Lorelei.” ; 

“Tt will not pass,’ said Osborne; and he } 
walked beside her till she stepped forth on the 
narrow plankway. ‘Her nature is ardent and ; 
impulsive—she will never be content here.” 

“Good-bye,” she said, suddenly turning at ; 
the end of the way. ; 

“T am going as far as the end of the lane 
with you,” he responded. “1 have not apolo- ; 
gized for keeping you waiting.” 

“There is no need,”’ she said, walking along 
with slow calm step; ‘I had resolved to give | 
up the evening to this. I hoped you would not | 
come. I was disappointed when I saw you.” 

‘© What an odd woman!’’ thought Osborne. g 

They had come forth now from the dense : 
woods of the banks and were walking on 
higher ground. 

Suddenly, down the vistas of the long aisles, } 
a drove of cattle showed a forest of horns, 
rising and falling in varied motion. They swept 
forward—then, as if following a trail, turned } 
suddenly eastward, gleaming tawny and yellow 
and red and white and brown, sunlight and 
shadow playing over all, as they passed through 
the purple pillars. Last appeared the drover } 
on his horse, a rough but noble and commanding 
figure, his long locks streaming over his shoul- ; 
ders from under the big hat, his feet encased in ; 
high *boots, one hand holding his bridle, the 3 
other flourishing a long whip, which he cracked 
as he rode. 

“What a fine-looking fellow!” 
Osborne. 

‘«Yes,’”’ assented Miss Magruder. 

A nameless something about the “ yes”’ made } 
Osborne glance at his companion. She was 
not heeding him. Her eyes had followed the : 
rapidly-disappearing horseman; yet Osborne ; 
thought they looked further—far, indeed, beyond } 
drove and drover—into the depths of a distant } 
future. Instinctively, as he watched her, he 


exclaimed 


» content ; 


} interrupted Miss Magruder, coolly. 


‘ often, accompanied by Sambo. 
: shadow, and, I think, sufficient protection. Good- 


knew that Lorelei filled the frame of the dim 
picture. 

“You are looking into the future,’ he said, 
quietly, as they resumed their walk. 

She answered with a swift turn of the head 
and a swift glance, as swiftly removed from 
his downcast eyes. 

‘Shall I tell what you see, Miss Magruder?” 

“That is scarcely possible,’ she replied. 

“T have, to some extent, the gift of mind- 


; reading,”’ persisted Osborne, ‘‘and I sometimes 


read correctly. May I tell what you saw just 
now ?”’ 
“If you wish; it is immaterial to me,’’ said 


: Miss Magruder, almost wearily. 


‘A sweet country home: a brown house, and 
a broad hall running through; pine-breezes 


’ sweeping over the shingled roof; beyond, fields 
; and pastures and cattle grazing in great droves; 


and, on the gallery, the rider who passed us just 
now, and beside him your niece. Have I read 


; rightly?’ he questioned. 


‘You certainly do not expect me to answer,” 
she replied, with some energy. ‘‘ Either way, 
it would be giving you the key to that castle 


’ which we all guard.” 


“You mean the mind. Ah, well—there is no 


: need. Truthfully, you cannot say ‘no,’ and, 
$ naturally, do not care to say ‘yes.’ 


Well, it 
will be a happy life for your niece, if she is 
but—”’ 

‘‘The question does not concern a stranger,” 
She hesi- 
tated, then went on with much determination: 
“TI have told Lorelei that, for many reasons, 
I do not wish her to talk with you—I mean, 
during her walks—her wanderings, I had better 
say. She has grown up like a child of the woods. 
Anxiety for her health has made me indifferent 
about other matters, and I allow her perhaps 
unusual freedom. You will probably meet her 
He is her small 


bye, Mr. Osborne. I am sure you will respect 
all our wishes. There is neither peace nor war 
between us. Good-bye.” 

The earnest tones of her voice died away on 
the evening air, like soft waves beating on a low 
shore. She bowed and turned away. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


LIFE’S SECRET. 


For still in mutual sufferance lies { 
The secret of true living ; 


Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 





WOMAN ON A TRICYCLE. 


BY HARRIET LATHAM. 


a a) new under the ; was inspired to invent a machine which, with 


=~ ”Y 


~y 


t (f T= is nothing In 1817, a native of Mannheim. named Drais 


- sun ‘the spirit of prophecy strong upon him, he 

It is probable ; declared would speedily put the horse “out of 

that you never heard ; running”’ for ordinary equestrian purposes, and 

that assertion; but I would, in time, render pedestrian exercise as 
ae generously put it in } unusual as walking on one’s head. 

f quotation, because; In honor of himself, he called his invention 

I scorn to deceive ; the ‘ Draisine,”’ though this name was very 

an unsuspecting ; soon— much against his wishes, I fear— 

public. } exchanged for that of “velocipede.” One is 

Seriously speak- fear to admit that, proud as the worthy 

ing, though, I believe that, since the first repeti- } gentleman was of his creation, it would appear 

tion of that venerable adage, no person ever} a very awkward sort of monster to-day, and 

reiterated it with more profound conviction than one would think it must have been as uncom-. 

1 put into its utterance a few days since. I had } fortable as it was ugly. 

been out to watch the skill and grace with which ; Before the end of 1819, great improvements 

a party of ladies managed their tricycles, and, } had been made, many of them by English imi- 

as I returned home, stopped to give a dear old ; tators, as the progressive Anglo-Saxons seized 

friend an account of what I had seen. on the new production with as much avidity 

“Tam afraid you think the exercise unfemi-;} as ever they showed in appropriating stray 


nine,’ I said, after she had listened quietly to islands and promising continents. Yet, even 
my description and expressions of enthusiastic } under their skillful manipulations and changes, 
admiration. ‘Of course, it is a very original ; } the wheelman must still have been forced to do 
step on the part of women, and perhaps you are so much work that one would think the hardest 
shocked—I know my grandmother would have } 3 sort of walking preferable to the use of the 
been.” } velocipede. 


’ 


“I dare say,” rejoined my hostess; “but 3 By this time, however, in spite of the mascu- 
your besa would not—that I can } line opposition—which was, of course, as natural 
easily prove.’ ; ; to the male species as it always has been where 

Then she summoned her maid to hunt up } women are concerned—English ladies began to 
some portfolios of old engravings, turned them } assert their right to employ this fresh method 
carefully over for some time, and finally held 3 of locomotion. When men cannot help them- 
before my astonished eyes a picture, dated 1819, ; selves, we all know they give in. where we are 
representing ladies mounted on velocipedes. ; concerned ; so speedily they contrived—though, 

I am unable to say whether I was most} after all, it is ten to one the improvement was 
astounded to find there was such a vehicle} due to a woman—alterations in the bicycle 
in existence for women’s use at that pre-historic ; which rendered it better suited to feminine 
period or most overwhelmed by the idea that the } needs. Presently, somebody evolved a regular 
female sex could ever have sported such bonnets } lady’s-trieycle; I don’t believe a woman did that, 
as those riders wore. } because it was so clumsy-looking—more like the 

Bonnets, quotha? Except for the human} box of a sulky mounted on some huge ante- 
head within it, I should have taken the thing 3 diluvian insect so imperfectly developed that 
for a primitive attempt at a waste-paper basket } it had not yet decided whether it would skip 
or the antediluvian conception of a coal-scuttle. ; about on pointed claws or twirl them up into 

These curious engravings awakened my inter- the shape of wheels. 
est in the subject, and, once on the highroad ; The fondness for the new machine rose to such 
to information, I did not rest till I learned a} a height, that, in masculine minds, it reached 
great deal about velocipedes, bicycles, and the dimensions of a mania, the increasing dis- 
tricycles for feminine use. i like on their part probably being po to the 





. rode a velocipede from Leamington to Oxford— 
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fact that, unwieldy as were the machines for 
both sexes, women managed their huge insects 
with a grace and agility which men found they 
could not equal. 

So, when diatribes in the newspapers, strict- 
ures in public lectures, and even warnings from 
the pulpit failed to prodace the desired effect, ; 
the talent of the inimitable Cruikshank was 
called in to subdue the enthusiasm and fire 
of these new Atalantas. I am sorry to think 
that most delightful of pencil-humorists could 
have been induced to aid in so unworthy a} 
work; but he consented, and most thoroughly } 
he performed his task. $ 

From that period, so far as I can learn, } 
a female velocipedist was not heard of in the } 
British islands until some twenty years since, } 
when the beautiful widow of an English marquis $ 


Or 


wee 


curious people said on a wager, malicious ones 
declared that it was to keep an appointment with ° 
a young university-man whom her relations did 
not wish her to marry. 

Even with men, the incomparable invention ; 
seems to have died out of favor, and we reach 
the year of grace 1867 before we find it again } 
suddenly assuming the importance it assuredly 
ought to have. 

So far as the other sex is concerned, ten 
years ago a lady in America mounted on the} 
wheeled horse would have been a sight to make } 
a profound sensation of not the most agreeable 
kind, and she would have undoubtedly brought } 
down on herself severe condemnation from that ; 
body of persons—unfortunately still very numer- 
ous—whose first impulse is to think that every } 
unaccustomed thing must necessarily be im- $ 
proper. 

Five years since, even in Europe, the number 
of lady cyclists was very small, and in America } 
probably not twenty could have been found in 
the whole length and breadth of the land. 
To-day, the ranks count by thousands, and are ; 
constantly receiving recruits from among the 
most refined and cultured of our country women. 

Of course, in England, the propriety of tri- ‘ 
eycle-riding for ladies was effectually settled | 


when Queen Victoria and the Princess Beatrice } 
adopted the fashion and rode undauntedly and 
very skillfully through the picturesque alleys } 
of Windsor. 

One cannot help wondering what must have } 
been the reflections of the ghosts of bygone regal ; 
dames, if they haunt those leafy retreats, when } 
they watched their successors careering along in } 
what must seem, to them, a sadly -unroyal 


manner. g 


ee eed 


It is possible that Queen Elizabeth’s phantom 
may have supported the shock with tolerable 
equanimity ; for, though a terrible tyrant, the old 
lioness was something of an innovator and rather 
prone to adopt new ideas. But, as for Queen 
Charlotte of blessed memory, one shivers to think 
of her sufferings., .That epitome of all small 
virtues and narrow-mindedness must have been 
so horrified, not to say disgusted, that it seems 
probable that, with sighs and groans, she for- 
sook the spot, never to return. 

Apropos to Victoria’s exploits, I cannot refrain 
from noting a little anecdote that came under my 


; own observation. A friend of mine was reading 


the account in the presence of her five-year-old 
Jack and his elder sister. 

‘I don’t see,’’ said Jack, after a little reflec- 
tion, ‘‘ how she managed to keep her crown on.”’ 

‘*Oh, she could do that easily enough,’ cried 
Edith, fresh from the dignity of her seventh 
birthday and imbued with proper if precocious 
contempt for the limitedness of the male animal’s 
inleliect: ‘*she could tie her crown fast to her 
hair. But it must have been hard work to 


; manage her coronation-train and her spectre.” 


The laughter which greeted the small woman's 


> blunder between a ghost and the emblem of 


royal state naturally caused Master Jack extreme 
triumph. To me personally, it was delightful to 
think that, in this land where the old-fashioned 
type of child seems almost as hard to discover 
as a dodo, I had fallen over two mites who 
still clung to the delusion which was a matter 
of established faith among the younglings of 
previous generations, that monarchs walk about 
in diadem and royal robes from Sunday morning 
till Saturday night. 

Though I have been writing lightly, the subject 
of my article is one which has its serious side, 
since it is connected with that all-important 
matter, the physical development of women. 

It seems almost an unkind thing to assert, 
yet it is undoubtedly true, that, scarcely more 


> than two generations back, American women in 


general appeared to regard robust frames and 
vigorous health as something absolutely unfemi- 
nine. Even to acknowledge herself a good 
walker and to declare a fondness for pedestrian 
exercise would have made a lady’stared at by 
most of her sisterhood, and a willingness to put 


‘on the stout boots ond stockings adapted therefor 


would have appeared very like insanity. As for 


‘the woman bold or sensible enough—if such had 


existed—to turn her attention to gymnastics or 
athletic sports of any sort, unless it might be 
the mildest form of calisthenics, that daring 
creature would have been positively ostracized. 
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VANQUISHED. 





Indeed, I think it is barely more than thirty 
years ago that the famous essay of Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson did as much as the effort 
of any single person could do toward awakening 
our petted countrywomen to the error of their 
ways and helping to bring into practice the new 
creed which had been for some years trying to 
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struggle into life against much opposition on the ; 


part of those for whose good it was intended. 
Since then, wonderful changes have taken 
place in the physical education of American 
girls, and one has only to look about in any 
large assemblage of the present and the rising 
generation to observe its marvelous effects. The 
time was when, while admitting the right of 


American ladies to the golden apple of Paris, 


foreigners invariably deplored the fragile type 
of that loveliness which too surely portended 
a worn, meagre, faded middle-age. 
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to ride with facility, and the accomplishment 
is much less difficult to acquire than the unin- 
formed suppose. 

So far as the question of dignity may be 
concerned, it is difficult to conceive why an;- 
one should regard it more undignified to +6 
on the cushion of a tricycle than in a saddle 
on a horse’s back. One thing is certain: so 
long as the female equestrian must be incum- 
bered by a heavy riding-labit and have her 
right knee perched on the saddle-pommel in 
an unnatural attitude which deprives her of 
a great deal of control over her horse, the odds, 


} where security is concerned, are most decidedly 


“The spring and the Indian-summer of Amer- ; 


ican women are very lovely—but they are hideous 


for his bluntness as his brains, once said. 
To-day, heaven be praised, American women 


thereto the crowning charm, appearance of good 
health—and have, into the bargain, made that 
awful interlude of middle-age ugliness a memory 
of the past. 


Besides the attention paid by mothers, every } 
girls’ college, every well-established school, has } 


its gymnasium, and the proper development of 
the body is considered as necessary as that of 
the mind. 

But, among all the new systems and appli- 


in favor of the ‘‘ wheeled beast.’’ 
As a health-promoter, the daily press has for 


¢ . . . 
; several years teemed with so many testimonies 
$ 
; 


to its merits that it is needless to dwell upon 
that view of the subject. But it really is agree- 
able to record that, about two, years since, an 


; American invalid lady—Mrs. Masson, of Louisi- 
in between,’ a German traveler, as well known $ 


ana—made one of the most remarkable journeys 


> ever accomplished by any feminine tricyclist. 
> Accompanied by her husband, she went from 
still bear off the palm of beauty in every country } 
in Christendom, and the results of the new era } 
of education, so far from detracting, have added } 
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their plantation near New Orleans away up to 
Ilowa—a trip of nearly two thousand miles. 
Another noted feminine cyclist is Mrs. Joseph 
Pennell, who, with her artist-husband, has made 
several trips through Europe on a tandem- 
bicycle. In that species of vehicle, the lady 
sits front; in the last century, ladies sat on 
horseback behind their husbands: every true 
woman will admit that the iron steed deserves 


’ approval if only for giving us our proper place. 


But, whether single or double, the machines 


: have been brought to a wonderful state of per- 


ances for physical training, nothing can equal } 


the use of the tricycle. Whether regarded as 
an aid to health ora simple source of enjoyment, 
there can scarcely too much be said in its praise. 
It isa mistaken idea that only young girls can 
use it with ease, or do so with benefit. Numbers 
of middle-aged and elderly ladies have learned 


fection, as regards safety, swiftness, and comfort. 
Even the most bigoted cannot pronounce the 
exercise other than graceful; and, as only the 


Sutterly ignorant could dream of denying its 
3 usefulness and efficacy, it is safe to predict that, 
, since she has got firmly seated thereon, neither 


the moans of benighted sisters nor the envious 


} malice of men will drive woman off her tricycle. 


VANQUISHED. 


BY NELLIE T. 


In mortal combat, Love and Reason met. 

Quoth Love: “I will fight fairly, and I know 
That I shall thus defeat thee.” ‘As thou wilt,” 

Replied cold Reason, as she drew her bow. 
Fast flew the arrows, falling thick around 

The beauteous form of Love. Undaunted, he 


GRANT. 


Stood firm. And so, in anger, Reason frowned, 
And, quickly losing heart, she turned to flee ; 

Then, courage gaining, she returned again, 
And, with one fatal keenly-barbéd dart, 

She pierced the heart of Love: he fell disarmed, 
Powerless and stricken from the smart. 
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THE BONNY MAIDEN. 





BY ARTHUR E. SMITH. 





Sweet summer, send your softest gale 
To greet a lover's ear, 

For there is coming up the vale 
A bonny little dear ; 

The hedge-rows blossom ‘neath her feet, 
Wild-roses by her path, 

While thrushes answer—oh, so sweet |— 
Her merry, merry laugh. 


Ye sunbeams, play across the lea ; 
Ye willows, fondly sigh ; 

For there’s no fairer maid than she 
Who now is drawing nigh. 

Her sparkling eyes are like the dew 
Upon a wildwood’s flow’r, 

And o’er her cheeks of crimson hue 
Aye smiles like sunbeams pour. 


Sweet sing, ye brooks, within yon glade, 
A melody divine, 
For there’s no fairer rural maid 
Than bonny Nellie mine ; 
Ye zephyrs, kiss her lips rose-red 
And fan her lily brow ; 
Ye gentle violets, hang your heads, 
And low before her bow. 


Sweet summer, send your softest gale 
To greet a lover’s ear, 

For there is coming up the vale 
A bonny little dear: 

She’s coming now to meet her love 
Beneath the trysting-tree, 

While voices from the maple-grove 

Make joyful melody. 
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BENSON’S ROMANCE, 





BY CLARENCE M. 


BOUTELLE. 





he 
NEVER tried my hand at | 
, Tomance. I know that I} 
should make a failure were } 

I to attempt to write fiction 
—a thing which it is absurdly } 
impossible to think of in con-} 
nection with me, at my age. But } 
I find myself in a strange mood § 
to-night; I have a fancy that I ; 
should take a mournful pleas- ; 
ure in writing the story of my } 
life—for there is a story that the 
world never knew and never guessed. 

My name is Richard Benson. I am sixtynine : 
years of age. I have no relatives, so far as I : 
know, in the world. While I possess the respect 
of all who know me, I do not think that there ; 
is anyone who would say I am his friend. ‘ 
I was admitted to the bar fortyfive years ago, 
and I have been Judge Richard Benson for 
more than a quarter of a century. I shall be } 
Judge Benson as long as I live. 

My home is an immense mansion, bleak and ‘ 
cheerless, in which I spend little time. The 
contrast between the dreams of my boyhood : 
and the realities of manhood and old-age is 









too great to allow of my being happy there. ; 
My office is not less cheerless, perhaps, than my ; 
residence; but, when my judicial duties allow 
me the leisure to do so, I spend my time there. 
I work, work. Work has been my sulvation. 
I know by heart hundreds of the unattractive | 
law-books on the dusty old shelyes. I can go | 
in the dark and place my hand on any one of } 
the volumes, and never make a mistake. Do 
you know what that means? Can you realize 
the days and nights of toil which have enabled 
me to accomplish this? 

But I feel the awful fact that without this 
toil I should have gone, broken and wrecked, | 


years ago, to my grave—or—or to something 
worse, 


Men say Tam rich. They are mistaken. It is : 
true [ have my house, with its furniture, and my ; 
library. It is true I have a little money laid by, 
to keep me in comfort should my health fail in ; 
the few years remaining. But the world does not 
know of the thousands of dollars which I have 


bestowed in charity, and wonders to whom I will } 
Vou. XCVI.—8. 





’ toss it into the eager blaze. 


¢;more than forty years ago. 


‘ strong, and active. 


? winter. 


3 leave my property. Small as that property will 


be, I wonder too; and the doubt and indecision 
are almost maddening. Since I have neither 
family nor friends, the most natural idea would 
be to give what I possess to some organized 
charity. Perhaps that is what I shall do. I do 
not know. I cannot tell. 

I made my will once. I have never changed it. 
I fear I ought to. Should they tell me, some 
night in the not very distant future—for, as 
I have already written, I am sixtynine—that I 
shall be dead when morning comes, I presume I 


‘ shall change it ; but, if I die unwarned, I suppose 
’ I shall not. 


I have stood before my fire twice 
to-day, with the yellow and time-stained docu- 
ment in my hand; but I could neither tear nor 
And yet— 

Iam not sure I shall rest in my grave if the 
one whose namie is there spends the money for 
which I have toiled. ‘All the property of 


which I may die possessed”’ is a very broad 


It is what I wrote 
It is what still 
stands as my “last will and testament.” 

For a man who has toiled so unremittingly, 
T am exceedingly well preserved. 


and general description. 


Iam straight, 
My hair is not very gray. 
My sight and hearing are good. And so, I sup- 
pose, it will happen that, when Death knocks 


‘at my door, he will send no herald to announce 
: his coming—and that he will knock but once. 


T never married. But it is not a half-hour’s 


‘ walk to the house of a woman who loves me— 


who would marry me, if I asked her—a woman 
who is beautiful, despite the time which has gone 
by since we exchanged our vows of eternal love 
and faith. She loves me—and yet no word ‘has 
passed between us for almost forty’ years. God 
help me—I shall never know, this side of the © 


¢gtave, how much she may have loved in the 


past, and how much she may have given for it. 
She sent me two letters after the day on which 


; I resolved that IT would never touch her hand or 


I never answered or even 
I wonder what is in them, 
but I have never dared to look. 


speak to her again. 
opened those letters. 


She sends me flowers from her garden every 
summer, and flowers from her greenhouse every 
Perhaps she cherishes a dream that 
I do not know where they come from. Possibly 
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she thinks they are welcome; I cannot tell 
whether they are or not, So they stand in my 
room until they are only the dust which my 
love has been all these years. 

My love? Dust? Merciful God! my passion 
has been covered over and pressed down into the 
graye my heart is; but it has never, never died— 
it never will. I love her. I may blush to write 
it or even think it—but it is true; I may scorn 
myself for it—but it is true; I may bid my 
manhood abase itself in shame—but it is true. 

It was no trifling thing which parted us—no 
carelessness or neglect. It may be she thinks 
it-was. I pray God she does—but I doubt it. 

I could not marry her—but I do not know 
why; I never shall know. 

lt would be easy to discover. I have only 
to open a package which has lain in my desk 
for over thirtynine long years. But I shall 
never open it. I shall die with only the one 
certainty in my mind—that marriage between 
me and the woman I loved was impossible. 
But I put her name—hers only—in my will, 
and left it there. 

I love her, Right or wrong, for good or for 


evil, her name will be the last one on my lips $ 


when the end of the world for me shall come. 


Il, 
I was twentyfive when I met Ethel Arryl. I 


will not attempt to describe her; I should fall too § 
To me, she was ; 
the most beautiful woman I had ever seen. In 3} 
spite of much travel and many years of experi- 


far short of doing her justice. 


ence, she remains no less lovely. I may justify 


my opinion, perhaps, by saying that others— ; 


not lovers, and not always even friends—said of 
her beauty and grace as extravagant things as I. 

I loved Ethel Arryl. I don’t know whether 
it was a case of love at first sight. If not, it 
was little short of it. 

I went home from my first evening in the 
society of Ethel Arryl fully resolved to win her 
for my wife. I had no doubt as to the new 
feeling in my heart; there was no period of 
dreaming dazedly over my emotions; there was 
nothing uncertain—I loved Ethel Arryl. 

i had made no inquiries regarding Miss 
Arryl. The man who allows himself to meet, 
and love, and privately take oath to win, a 
woman, all in an evening, has little chance to be 
prudent. 

I realized one thing, though, as I tossed to and 
fro on my bed: that I was a very poor and 
obscure young man, with my future and my 
fortune all to make. I would win Ethel Arry] 
—I would; I clenched my hands and shut my 
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} teeth tightly together as I said it. But I must 
; know, as soon as morniug came, how great the 
; task I had set for myself. What of her family? 
} What of her,culture? What of her wealth? 
} How high was the penniless young lawyer lift- 
ing his eyes? These were the questions to 
; which | must obtain answers. 
} asked my careless questions. I received the 
straightforward cruel truth in reply. 

“A good girl; nothing against her,’’ said one. 

This information was unnecessary. I did not 
doubt it. Nothing could have made me. Then, 
; I was twentyfive. Now, I am sixtynine. 

Family ? 

She had none. Arryl was a pretty name, 
| erietopeatie sounding, but there were no tradi- 
$ tions connected with it. She, like myself, was 
; a newcomer in town. Her father and she had 
; lived there less than a year. Some persons 
: ventured so far as to hint that in some former 
place of residence the two might have had a 
very different name from Arryl. It was 
undoubtedly no very fine sort of clay which 
I had set up as an idol. 

Culture ? 

No one knew. 
> monplaces of society, of course, well enough 
to acquit herself fairly. She danced well. She 
’ rode well. But she did not sing; 
; play ; she did not paint, nor write poetry, nor do 
fancy work, nor devote herself to any one thing 
of the many the doing of which is considered 


She talked the trivial com- 


she did not 


an indication that a lady is accomplished. 

“A good girl enough,” said this one, “ with 
nothing against her.” I thanked him—and 
continued my questioning elsewhere. 

; Wealth? 
$ That was uncertain. Her father had bought 
§ a house; he had furnished it modestly ; it was 
S evident that he desired his daughter to dress 
well. More than that, no one knew. 
“A nice little thing; a girl to be pitied,” said 


the last one I questioned. 

“Why ?” I asked. 

‘« Because blood will tell.”’ 

I asked him what he meant. It cost me an 
effort to bring myself to do it, but I did. 

It was all on account of her father. There 
were ugly stories afloat about him. There were 
unpleasant designations habitually applied to 
him, such as gambler and drunkard. Some 

of the men who knew him best whispered worse 
’ things still of him. 

I am sorry to write that he deserved it. When 
; I came to know him, I could find but two things 
3 in his character which held him back from 4 
$ plunge to the lowest depths of infamy; one was 
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the tender love he had for his daughter, the {they say. They do not know how kind and 
other was his wholesome fear of the law. I can; good he is to me, or how much I love him. 
remember, as clearly as though it were yester- 3 You must promise me, if Iam to become your 
day, saying to myself that time would do} wife, that you will never say anything against 
gradually for him what his particular love and ; him, and that, if you can ever serve him in any 
his individual fear kept him from doing for} way, you will do it.” 
himself at once. >t was an easy thing to promise—a very easy 
| have already said that for a quarter of a ; thing—with her curls brushing my cheek and 
century I have sat on the bench, watchful of all } her dark eyes looking up into mine. I promised. 
phases of human life and character. And I say,} The next day, I asked Robert Arryl for the 
from my experience, just what was said to me; hand of his daughter. He insisted only on a 
in my young manhood: “ Blood will tell,” and } delay of a year or two. I could not complain 
yet— of so reasonable a condition. 

Ethel Arryl has been pure'as an angel all her; ‘Time went swiftly by. I had been engaged 
life. She has lived a life against which slander } to Ethel Arryl for nearly four years. We were 
has never turned its envenomed tongue. She} to be married in'a month. I was called away 
has been pointed out, again and again, as an} from home on business, and remained absent 
example of a woman who has risen above ber } a week. 
birth and training, She has been the model | I had known, rather by the change in his 
which anxious mothers have set before their ; appearance and in his actions than in any other 
daughters, for their imitation. She has never) way—for it was not likely that definite com- 
done a desperately wicked thing more than once} plaints against him would come to the man who 
—perhaps not that. I shall never know—until ; was to marry his daughter—that Robert Arryl 
the judgment day. And then—if she is a} was rapidly going the downward road. I was 
sinner—her fate and mine must be the same. ; none the less surprised and shocked at the gos- 
| must go with her! } sip which was current on the streets when I 

’ returned. 
IIl. : ‘The name of Peter Blanchard, a wealthy citizen 

I BEGAN my. wooing at once. I was no} of our town, had been forged to a note for five 
“laggard in love.’ I spent more time in the } hundred dollars. Peter, who was a miserly man, 
society of Ethel Arryl than was good for my; had promptly paid the full amount promised to 
practice, small as that was in those days of ° the holder of the worthless paper. Then he had 
beginnings. But I had only one thought, one : gravely announced that he proposed to make the 
object in life—I must, I would, win her; after : guilty one suffer to the full extent of the law, and 
that and beyond that, all things were alike easy ° declared it to be his belief that the offender was 
of accomplishment and unworthy such efforts > none other than Robert Arryl. He claimed to 
as this demanded. have proof connecting Arryl with the matter 

Imet Mr. Arryl sometimes; he always treated } which could neither be overcome nor explained 
me well. I never saw him drunk in those days | away. 

—possibly because I went after he had gone’? Ido not know how much Blanchard’s proofs 
away to his nights of gaming, and left before ; may have amounted to: I know that he had 
he returned home in the small hours of the‘ hated Arryl for years, and that desire is some- 
morning. $ times the chief element in belief. Arry! had 

Ido not know just. what he meant who wrote ; sent friends, men of his own sort, to Blanchard, 
that ‘the course of true love never did run} to try and buy the questionable note; and, only 
smooth.” If he looked at life as a whole, he} the day before my return, Ethel had been herself 
Was right. But, in those happy days, I doubted ; to see the man. 
there being any truth in his sorrowful statement} ‘I carried five hundred dollars,’’ she said 
—any truth for me. ; to me, the tears in her eyes; ‘‘ but it was of no 

Thad no rivals. I had no opposition from use—he was stone. He will be merciless. There 
her father. I had only to please the girl. {is no other way left than to fight him in the 
I succeeded easily and soon in doing that. ; courts. You will defend my father, of course ?”’ 

I had known Ethel Arryl just three months; ‘Certainly ; but there is one thing to be done 
when I asked her to marry me. Her answer 3 first. You suppose your father is guilty ?”’ 

Was what I desired. She had only one ohjection.; She looked me full in the eyes. 

“Men speak unpleasantly about my father,” ; ‘It isa hard question to ask me,”’ she said, 

the said, “and they may be partly right in what ; piteously; “but I fear he is,” 
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** But lie is not arrested yet?” 

** No.” 

“Do you know why?’ 

“ Not positively. I think Mr. Blanchard wants 
father to come personally to see him.’’ 

“Will he go?” 

«I do not know; I think not. I understand 
Blanchard: says he will have the arrest made 
to-morrow.” 

**There is just time, then, for the one thing 
I had to propose: I will go myself to see 
Mr. Blanchard. Iam a lawyer; possibly I may 
be able to present arguments in a different way 
from those which have already been used.’’ 

‘«* He will only insult you. It will do no good.” 

I thought her judgment correct, but I adhered 
to my determination. It cheered and brightened 
her. 

“Shall I get my five hundred dollars?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I have already tried its power,’ and 
failed.’ 

Alas! and alas! on what little things human 
events turn! I had over a thousand dollars in 
my pocket, money I had collected during my 
absence. This money was my own. I intended 
to deposit it in the bank as soon as I had time. 
What more natural than that I should make use 
of it in a case like this? I told her not to get 
her money. 

I called on Mr. Blanchard. He did not insult 


me. We got on so well together, that he walked } 


down-town with me when [ left. I might have 


been less friendly with him, had I not hoped } 


that I should still be able to move him. Thus 
far, I had had no success. But he had done 
for me one thing more than for any of the 
others—he had let me see the wretched note. 


The signature was a clumsy imitation of Blanch- ; 


ard’s handwriting; in some respects, it was like 


writing of Arryl’s which I had seen. I trembled } 


for Arryl. The only hope seemed, to me, to be 
the getting possession of that bit of paper; I told 
Ethel so, that night. 


early hour, I met Arryl himself, and told him 
so too. 
The man was sullen. 


a great deal, without doubt. But I think my 


evident suspicion did much toward sobering him. $ 


His daughter had concealed her surmises, and 


so had his familar friends—if indeed they did } 


not believe in his innocence. 

Possibly, I told Ethel and her father too 
much—or too little. 
seen the note. 

I think I have made it plain that there was 
a deep and genuine affection between father 


And, when I was going } 
out of the gate, on my way home, at a very } 


He had been drinking } 


I said nothing of having } 


§and daughter. That fact rendered it easier for 
$ me to deal with Arryl. Knowing how much his 
} daughter loved me, he was ready to listen to 
my suggestions; it may be no more than right 
}to say that his entire thought was for the 
’ daughter, when the relations between herself 
and me were considered. For my feelings, he 
3 cared ‘less than nothing. 
; «If you did it,” I said, “make no admission, 
; We'll fight it to the bitter end.” 
3 I was thinking of the disgrace which would 
; fall on Ethel, and of the shadow it would cast 
jon me too. God help me! I little thought of 
3a deeper disgrace for us all, lying beyond the 
; night and the morrow. 
“T didn’t do it,” said the man, doggedly. 

Was he taking my advice? Was he making 
himself a deliberate liar, and to his best friend? 
Or was he really guiltless? I never knew. 

But, fortified by my long knowledge of 
human character, the judgment I formed that 
night stands unshaken: He was guilty. 

“T think he will follow me to the very end in 
this matter,” said Arryl. 

“Why ®”’ I asked. 

‘* Because I know a thing or two about him.”’ 

“What?” 

But he would say nothing more. I pointed 
$ out to him the need I had for full knowledge; 
the use I could make of any facts against the 
character of Mr. Peter Blanchard. It was to 
>no purpose. The old man would say nothing. 
Was it because his drunken brain distrusted me? 
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> Was it because he had nothing to say ? 
he already contemplating that terrible remedy 
’ which began with Cain? 

‘‘He ought to be thrashed,’ growled Arryl. 
He was doubtless thinking of the lonely years 
of prison-life which probably lay before him. 


Or was 


‘« He ought to be shot,” I flashed out unthink- 
>ingly. I had in mind the sorrow, the tears, 
> the white-faced grief, the sleepless anguish, the 
broken life of the woman I loved. Beyond her, 
I cared little for the trembling wretch on whose 
> drink-maddened brain I had unthinkingly let 
i fall so awful a suggestion. I do not try to 
excuse myself. I dare not pray for pardon. 
} But let him who never said a careless thing be 
the one to blame; who then will “cast the first 
> stone ’’? 

I left Arryl without a thought of any effect 
‘that my thoughtless words might have. All 
night I tossed on my bed, haunted when I slept 
by nightmares as terrible as they were discon- 
nected and vague. Just as the summer dawn 
, was turning from gray to red in the cast, I fell 
} into a sound slumber which lasted for an hour. 
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-I was awakened by a knock at my door. I} 
came back to reality and its pain. It was a} 
letter which had caused the interruption of my } 
slumbers—a short, pathetic, tear-stained letter— } 
the last from Ethel Arryl which I have ever ; 
read. ; 


$ 


“Dear RicHaRD: 
Papa is arrested for the murder of Mr. Blanch- 
ard. Come, help me bear this terrible trouble. 


5 

4 

Your own loving $ 
ETHEL.” 


Surely a very artless letter—or a very artful 
one. A very natural letter—or the result of 
shrewd and careful study. 

Blanchard murdered! God help me, what $ 
was it I said last night to a desperate man, 
whose brain and hand had been alike unsteadied 
by drink—a man who might easily have brought } 
himself to think that only Blanchard’s life stood 
between himself and unquestioned safety ? 

“Arrested for the murder of Mr, Blanchard.”’ 
Nothing in the letter to break the shock of the 
news of the murder! But was itashock? Had 
I not felt its horrible coming, casting its dark 3 


shadow on my heart and brain the whole night } 
long? 3 


$ 
8 
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Ly.. 

Erne, met, me with a quiet that was apathy } 
rather than composure. g 

“Take charge of everything,’ she said. ‘I 
leave all in your hands.”’ 3 

I gave immediate attention to an examina- $ 
tion of the desk where Mr. Arryl had written 3 
his letters, when he had had any to write, and $ 
kept his accounts and read his papers when he : 
was sober enough and at leisure enough to attend 
to such matters.. There was one locked drawer } 
in the desk. I found a key on my key-ring 
Which would open it. There was a package of 
money inside, a package with a narrow strip of 
paper fastened around it. 1 counted the bank- ; 
iprier-—jeet five hundred dollars: not a remark- 3 
lable thing for a man to have in his possession, > 
Whose freedom and safety had been: possibly ‘ 
purchasable for that sum, no longer ago than 
yesterday. 
I sealed 
upstairs. 


I put the money in an. envelope. 
it. I locked the drawer. I 
I entered Ethel’s room. 
out into the garden. 


went 
She had gone 
I could see her walking 
slowly up and down the paths, her head bowed 
on her breast, her clenched hands folded behind 
her back, just as you may have sometimes seen 
& very old man walk. 
Itook a dainty gold pen from her table, and 3 


Wrote these words on the sealed envelope: 3 
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‘Taken from the desk of Robert Arryl, $500.” 

The drawers of Ethel’s writing-table were 
unlocked. I glanced through them; I found 
in one a half-dozen faded flowers—-flowers I 
had given her the night she promised to be 
my wife, as I knew by the ribbon with which 
they were tied. Then, in a quaintly constructed 
letter-drawer, which was supposed by the most 
transparent fiction imaginable to be a secret one, 
I came on a roll of bank-notes, with a paper 
band fastened about it, the notes amounting to five 
hundred dollars. She had been to the murdered 
man to offer just that sum for her father’s safety. 
Only yesterday she had offered to get it for me. 
There was no shadow on the summer landscape; 
no cloud crept coldly between me and the sun; 
but I shivered, as I laid that money in an 
envelope, shivered and shook as though in an 
ague-fit. 

‘Taken from the desk of Ethel Arryl, $500.” 
That was the inscription I put on the envelope. 
I have never opened it—nor the other one. 

Do you understand anything of the laws 
under the operations of which sensations grow 
into perceptions? Do you know how rapid the 
processes of mind sometimes are, and how slow 
at others? Have you never been dimly con- 
scious, for long minutes, of an odor which made 
no definite impression upon you until you 
suddenly sprang to your feet, active and alert, 
full of the knowledge that there was danger— 
escaping gas, perhaps, or fire? Has no name 
the power of starting a strange train of thought 
in your mind? Is there no perfume, no bar 
of music, no line of poetry, which will take you 
back over half your life, and across thousands 
of miles—in a moment? Are there no things 
which you ought to know, things which you 
have seen, possibly again and again, which you 
can never be sure you adequately and_ fully 
remember? On your answers to these questions 
depends the more important question as to 
whether you will understand me or not in one 
or two things which I am about to relate. 





I cannot bear the sound of a hand-organ. 
Why? An Italian organ-grinder stopped before 
Arryl’s house and began to play, as I finished 
looking through Ethel's desk. 
upon me. 


The music jarred 
It was a mockery, coming as it did to 
a house so suddenly and awfully troubled. 

The Italian had a monkey in e bright-red 


jacket and cap; I noticed that particularly, 


as I started to go downstairs and order the 
musician to move on; a jacket and cap of bright 
red, 

Red! red! red! 

Where was it that I had seén something of 
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- the same. hue, just now? I pondered over this believe aman, to-day,’ who looked and spoke 
all the way downstairs. It came to me as I} as he did! 
opened the street-door. A strange fancy, that— } The coroner’s inquest was brief, and held 
using bright-red paper, with irregularly-placed ; Robert Arryl to await the action of the grand 
black spots on it, for fastening together a bundle; jury. An indictment was found, and, by the 
of bank-bills. A very strange fancy on a lady’s } desire of the accused, | asked that the trial should 
part—Ethel’s part. Or was it Ethel? Or was it } be had speedily. My request was granted. 
her father? Which bundle was fastened up in} | There were mysterious consultations between 
that way? Did 1 unlock a drawer to get it? 3 Peter Blanchard’s nephew—Mr. Burton—and 
Did I find it in his room or in hers? Was it ; the prosecuting attorney. There were myste- 
the first money I found or the last? It was not } rious consultations between Mr. Burton and the 
@ very important problem, then. Later, it { officers of the bank. I did not know what 
became a problem of more than life and death. S horrible web of evidence they were Weaving 
And I do not know to this day, though those } } about my client. I did not know what new 
two bundles of money are in my possession, } proofs they found against him from day to day. 
which one contains five hundred dollars pinned They had demanded and exercised the right 
up in a white strip of paper, or which one} of searching the Arryl house, and had pried 
contains five hundred dollars pinned up in a 3 and peered everywhere, the very morning after 
- band of red paper with irregularly-placed black }the murder. I did not know what they had 
spots on it. I never shall know—in this world. } found; I was to learn soon enough. 
I met Ethel at the door as I went down. The trial came. 
She was coming in from the walk in which she Robert Arryl was arraigned for the murder 
had vainly struggled for self-possession. There ; of Peter Blanchard. He entered the plea “not 
was just a trace of color in her face; but the ; guilty.” 
pallor lay close beneath it. I had been in the; The prosecution presented their evidence. 
house less than a half-hour. 3 Every point was testified to by “a cloud of wit- 
“You have money for your present needs?” } nesses.’’ Mr. Burton, two officers, the prosecuting 
I asked. attorney, and one or two others had been pres- 
“T have over four hundred dollars in my 3 ént when the grounds around Peter Blanchard’s 
pocket,’ she answered; and I wondered at it. ; } house were searched. The same witnesses had 
‘“‘The money in the desks, then, had better conducted the search in Robert Arryl’s house. 
be deposited ?”’ 3 The finding of the dead man in his lonely 
The color went out of her face. I thought, } house was graphically described. One shot had 
for an instant, that she would fall. $ been enough. He must have died instantly. 
$ 


: 


But her answer was simple. A revolver had been found in the shrubbery, 

“As you think best,” she said. a dozen paces from the window of the room in 

I called a carriage. We drove to the jail, } which the man had been killed. One chamber 
Ethel and I, to see her father. On the way, ; was empty; the others had cartridges in them. 
I stopped at the bank and deposited a thousand ; They identified the weapon as Robert Arryl’s. 
dollars in Ethel’s name. I did not open either } All this was terrible. If Robert Arryl’s hand 
of the envelopes; I deposited, instead, the money had taken Peter Blanchard’s life, was it not my 
of my own which had been collected in my recent } brain which had prompted it? If Robert Arryl 
trip. The bank-officials showed no wonder— was guilty, was I not, morally, equally guilty’ 
I fancied they displayed unfriendliness and Then I looked at the accused. His head was 
distrust; I thought I could understand why, } erect. There was a contemptuous smile on his 
when I learned, an hour later, that it was not} lips. I have seen that same look on the faces 
yet fortyeight hours since Arryl and a confed-} of men who have afterward set the seal of their 
erate had swindled a man out of thousands of} approval upon the findings of the law by virtue 
dollars in one of the lowest gambling-dens in ; of their confessions ; I have seen it on the faces 
the whole city. men to whom undoubted evidence has after- 

> 





We saw Mr. Arryl. He protested his utter } ward brought freedom. It is hard—harder than 


innocence— protested it doggedly and persist- } most men believe—to read the truth regarding 
ently. I was only twentyfive then. I am sixty-;a man in his face. But, when the court 
nine now. I believed him then. God help me, } adjourned, at the end of the first day of the 
after all my experiences with the worst of} trial, with the evidence in as far as I have 
criminals —experiences extending over many, ; recorded it above, I believed Robert Arryl an 
many, many long and weary years—I should ; innocent man. 
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I saw, however, that an alibi would be a; 
necessity. I endeavored to find witnesses to; 


help me prove one. They were not to be found. ; 
Arryl had been absent from his usual haunts } 
on the night of the murder. There was no one } 
to answer for his actions later than about the 
time I parted from him. The servants could 
not say whether he had spent the rest of the 
evening at jiome, so there was no use in my } 
asking them to testify. Ethel said that she was } ; 
away all the evening herself, so there would be } 3 
no use in calling ber as a witness. I went into $ ; 
court on the morning of the second day of the 
trial, disheartened and discouraged. 3 

The prosecution went on with their evidence. } 

They testified to finding, in the parlor of } 
Arryl’s house, a box of cartridges, from which } 
just five cartridges were missing. They showed § 
that these cartridges fitted the revolver they } 
had identified. Though far from conclusive, 
this evidence was important. But the smile’ 
of contemptuous indifference did not falter nor 
change on the face of Robert Arryl. 

A description of the search of the house was 
given by each of those who had been present. 
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P It is not necessary to consider the statements 
y of those who corroborated the one who testified $ 
first: enough to say that the same story was 
8 told in substance by all. 
i They searched Mr. Arryl’s desk. A curious 
. change swept over his face as he listened to the 
y Statement: it must be terrible for a man to feel 
d that his secrets can be laid open to the gaze of } 
all men. $ 
A They broke open a drawer of his desk, to 
QD which they had been unable to fit a key. At; 
r this, Arryl grew deadly pale, frowned, and bit } 
\. his lip. 3 
3, They found the drawer empty. When this } 
d was stated, Arryl smiled again. ; 
y The story of the search of Ethel’s desk by } 
‘] these men deeply agitated her. Learning that } 
? they found nothing, she was herself again. ; 
iS Would not true maidenly modesty shrink from } 
is such an ordeal as had been thus forced upon 
18 her? 
ir But the prosecution were saving their most t} 
1e important bit of evidence for the last. It came 
28 out in this way: ; 
» “You may state, Mr. Burton, whether you } 
n were in the parlor in Mr. Arryl’s house during ; 
ig the search,” said the prosecuting attorney. 
rt “T was,” 
1e “Who were with you?” ; 
e “You, and the witnesses who have already ; 
D testified.”’ 
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“Did you find anything of importance ?”* 
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ROMAN 
“J did.” 
‘Did any of those with you know of it?” 
“All did.” 
“Where did you find it?” 
‘“‘In the fireplace, behind a pile of wood 
which appeared to have been kindled and to 


CE. 


> have gone out.” 


‘« What was it:” 

« A piece of paper.” 

‘Ts this it?’’ handing him something. 

*¢ Tt is.” 

“ Very well; we offer it in evidence ; read it.’ 

And he read the accursed note with which 
Peter Blanchard had threatened Robert Arryl! 

I leoked at the accused. For a minute, 
perhaps, he smiled as he had done before 
Then his head sank on his breast. I would 
; give all the power and honor I have ever won 
if I could have looked upon his face for sixty 
seconds longer; I think I should know whether 
to change my will or not! 

I glanced across the room to where Ethel sat. 
She was leaning forward in breathless silence. 
Her face will be no whiter, her eyes no more 
devoid of expression, when she is dead. I wish 
I had looked her way sixty seconds sooner; I 
think I should know whether she is an angt| or 
a fiend. 

The prosecuting attorney directed me to take 
the witness. It was hard to be forced to ask 


° questions when such a terrible blow had fallen. 


I asked a random question, and inadvertently 
made a hit. 
‘Will you tell us, Mr. Burton, since you 


seem to have found so many things of impor- 


; tance, if there was anything you didn’t find?” 

“Anything for which we were looking? Do 
you mean that?” 

“T do.” 

“Yes, sir, we failed to find something for 
which we were looking.” 

‘What was it?” 

‘* Money.” 

“Ah! Whose money ?”’ 

«‘ Peter Blanchard’s.’’ 

“This is new. So Peter Blanchard was not 
only murdered, he was robbed as well, was he?” 

‘¢He was.”’ 

‘“‘How much money were you looking for?” 

‘¢ Five hundred dollars.”’ 

I was startled. If Peter Blanchard ‘was 
robbed as well as murdered, it was possible— 

It would be easier to say what was possible 
; when I knew more of the matter. I asked my 


next question : 
“ How did you expect to identify Mr. Blanche 
ard’s money ?”’ 
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bers of the bills, of which I have here a copy; 
second, by means of the paper band, a bright- 
red, with irregularly placed black spots, which 
was fastened around it.”’ 

I could say no more. I motioned to him that 
I was done. The prosecution called witnesses 
to support Mr. Burton’s eyidence. They 


announced that they were done with their ; 


witnesses. 


I rose to my feet. Directly over my wildly 


throbbing heart was that stolen package of Peter ° 
I had it in my power to; 
By my hand could Robert : 


Blanchard’s money. 
do exact justice. 
Arryl be set at liberty if innocent; by my hand 
could he be hanged if guilty. 

“«Swear—’’ I began. 

The word ‘“‘me’’ died upon my lips. Do you 
know how solemn a thing it is to. swear to tell 

‘the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 

truth? So help you God! 

I could do justice. That was true. 
looked at Ethel Arryl, and I was lost. 
her—lI love her now. 


ever be more words between us until we stand 
together before the throne of God. 

I could do justice. But I should be made to 
tell. the whole truth. I knew that either Robert 
Arryl, or his daughter killed Peter Blanchard. 
I knew that one or the other of them must hang 
for it. I dared not put the truth to the test. 
I dared not stake Ethel’s life on the cast. I 


rudely cut the web of fate 1 might have } 


untangled so easily. 
Every true story has a moral growing out of 
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But 1 5 
I loved ; 
And I have never spoken | 
to her since, nor she to me, nor will there 3 


‘‘In two ways; first, by means of these num-{ it; this one has two. I, as judge on the bench, 


; have never forgotten them: No prisoner has 
ever gone out from my court to his death—on 
circumstantial evidence; no lawyer has ever 
dared do in my court the weakly wicked thing | 
did that day. 

‘* We—we have no witnesses,’ I faltered. |] 
sank into my seat. A shriek which will sound 
in my ears to my dying day rang through the 
hall. Robert Arryls head sank lower on 
his breast; he settled a little further down 
in his chair; he made no complaint; but he 
understood it all. Right or wrong, guilty or 
innocent, I had sent him to the gallows! 


; 
¥.. 

Anp that is all. 

They hanged Robert Arryl. 

His daughter lives. 1 live. 
for long. 

I shall never know the truth. I shall burn 
the packages of money this night, burn them 
unopened. 
who stands high in my regard, not a friend—for 


It will not be 
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I shall address this story to one 


I have none—but one who might have proved 


5 
3 so, had I been a different man, When this is 


} printed, I shall be dead. 

> That is all. 

¢ ‘Not much of a story,” do you say? I told 
; you that, in substance, in the commencement. If 
° you have not learned that fiction alone furnishes 
: beginnings and ends, and that in the real world 
> we can never trace anything quite back to an 
; origin, nor forward to a time where there is no 
3 more to be hoped, feared, guessed at, then you 
¢ have not yet lived to be sixtynine. 
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BY FRANK ROE BATCHELDER, 





WE loitered along by the shore of the lake; 
We watched the birds on the wing; 

And the drowsy day seemed but half awake, 
So quiet was everything. 

We heard, at times, the plash of an oar 
From some lazily-moving boat, 

And, over the lake, near the Shrewsbury shore, 
Saw a fish-hawk hover and float; 

And all, in the haze of the afternoon 
And the smile of the summer skies, 

* Seemed lulled into dreams as by some.sweet tune 

As tender, my dear, as your eyes. 


The soft breeze rustled the leaves overhead ; 
The chipmunks chattered at will ; 

A dry twig snapped neath a rabbit's tread: 
All else in the woods was still. 

We had no need, in the silence, for speech— 
Mere words would have sounded rough 


; But our eyes told all in the heart of each, 
And that was more than enough. 
I pressed in my hand your finger-tips, 
And your cheeks—what made them to flame? 
2 The only language that moved my lips 
Wasa murmuring of your name. 
‘ 
| 


Whenever I think of that dearest of days, 
My heart of a sudden grows weak, 

And the longing light in my eyes betrays 
What the blush betrayed on your cheek. 

The clouds may darken the skies, and the lake 
Lose the beauty it had that day ; 

The birds their way to the south may take, 
And the woods grow cheerless and gray ; 

But the light of your eyes and the tender words 
That we spoke are lingering yet ; 

And, though the summer may go with the birds, 
That day we can never forget. 
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Wuen we bought Nineacres, we bought the § of an old lady, still pretty. She was blue-eyed 


furniture with it. ; 
Well, Nineacres was just so much land, with a 3 


house attached—not a farm-house, nor a cottage, 


and faded; her hair was gray, but she had 
plenty of it, and it grew low on her forehead, 
and had a dainty wave and curl. A neat cap 


exactly. After a while, we found out that it; with a bow of ribbon sat high on her head, and 
had been a parsonage, and that the clergyman } she wore at her throat a little brooch with hair 


who had lived there had died at an advanced } 
age, having had charge of the same church for } 
fifty years. 3 

The church was gone now; and elsewhere ; 
rose another parsonage, new and prim. And 
the house and its belongings, its nine acres of 
field and meadow and orchard, had become ours. 
The place was very shady, the furniture 
neither old nor new enough to be fashionable, 
but we liked it. The long clock in the corner, 
the tall straight-backed chairs, and the high 
desk book-case were as delightful as they were } 
queer. Here we would come every summer, } 
leaving the city behind us, for all those months 
between June and October, and rusticate to our 
souls’ content. Most of all, we liked the little 
octagonal low-windowed library. 

We were in this room one morning, arranging 
the books, when there was a sound at the door, 
and, looking about, we saw a tall woman in 
that mysteriously hideous article of raiment, a 
shaker-hood. She wore a black alpaca dress, 
cut sparely, and a little checked shawl. She 
appeared to be inspecting the room rather than 
its occupants, though three of us sat on the 
floor, covered with dust and as utterly regard- ; 
less of grace and dignity as members of one } 
family who expect no outside observation can } 
be at times. 

The shaker~hood turned from side to side, ; 
and out of its depth came a voice which said: ; 

“Well, good - morning. the new } 
Dusting up? Well, it needs ; 

He never had anybody to; 
Nobody to put things tidy, ; 
absent - minded. 
unless they've got someone to put ’em in mind 
I knew the } 


anne 
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You are 
folks, ain’t you? 
it—yes, it needs it. 
dust for him—no 

and he 


was Most men be, 


of things, and he hadn’t —no. 


Dominie. I’m Miss Bettie Darke. Yes, I 
knew him. Well, good-morning.”’ 
Two of the group vanished. Left to do 


the honors, I stood up and offered a chair. 
Miss Bettie Darke took it, and, having done so, 
removed her shaker-hood, and I saw the face 





of our grandfathers. 


in it. The remains of a very pretty woman, 
and not a vulgar one either, was Miss Bettie 
Darke. Then, conscious of too long a stare, I 
did what I could do to remedy my bad manners, 
and told her that it was a pleasant day. 

She shook her head. 

“The summer seems late to me,” she said. 
“Tt used to be warmer in this month, I think. 
When the Dominie first came here, the cherries 
were ripe in the orchard. Those trees are dead, 
I guess they be. Yes, I know they were ripe, 
because ours weren’t, and I was looking at 
them, and he came to the wall. ‘Miss Darke,’ 
says he, ‘allow me to offer you these.’ Yes, he 
did. The prettiest manners, he had. Yes, I 
knew the Dominie very well. And you are 
dusting the books, ain’t you? I used to borrow 
books out of the library once. If I had my 
specs, I’d show you somé I’ve read. Mildmay’s 
‘Woman’s Duty’ is one. And there’s poems. 
What was the one he marked? I’d show you, 
if I had my specs. Well, well—yes, I knew 
the Dominie.”’ 

Suddenly she paused, looked across the room, 
and rose. On the wall, between the windows, 
hung a black silhouette, which might have been 
the profile of any gentleman who happened to 
have a Roman nose and to wear the coat-collar 
The portrait was glazed, 
and framed in mahogany with a gilt rim. She 
walked toward this, and looked at it earnestly. 

“That's he,” she said. ‘Yes. that’s the 
Dominie. It’s perfect. I didn’t know he had 
his likeness cut. No, I didn’t know it. Well!’’ 

Something in her face, in the way she put 
her head unconsciously on one side, in the faint 
pink flush that stole up to her cheek as she 
spoke, prompted me at that moment to an act 
of generosity which would have been greater 
had I not regarded a black profile as the most 
hideous thing in art, and this particular profile 
as the most hideous one ever cut. 
old friend of Dr. 
Hubbard,”’ I said, yielding to my impulse, 
(61) 


‘*Since you were an 
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‘‘and doubtless will value this likeness more ; of Bettie Darke, aged ten; nor the finer compo- 


than a stranger might, will you accept it?” 
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} sition, on white satin in colored silks, done by 


As I spoke, Miss Darke turned, looked at me, ; 


smiled, and said: 

“Why, I want to know! 
mean it? 
own up. I'd love to have it.” 

I lifted the profile from the nail, and handed 
it to her. 

Then she caught my hand. 

‘‘What a dear good girl you are?’ 
‘Nobody listening, is there? No! 


Do you really 


said she. 


Why, I declare—but, if you do, I'll ; 


the same scholar, some years after—a mourning 
piece, she called it—a black-veiled female, weep- 
ing tears the size of an egg into an urn, on which 
the name and age of some deceased Darke were 


: embroidered. 


Intricate quilts covered the bed, knitted cur- 
tains, were at the window, pincushions and 


’ housewives—heaven knows what—showed how 


Ill tell ; 


you, then; only don’t mention it.. The Dom- } 
inie and I were engaged. Yes, we were going } 


to be married; and he got all furnished up, and 
then we quarreled. Yes, we fell out. Oh, 
dear! how foolish young folks are! 
married. I didn’t, either. It was his place to 
make up; *twasn’t mine. No woman ever ought 
to take a step toward a man, Let him follow 
her. That’s his duty. Yes, we fell out, Thank 
you, dear. I'll put my handkerchief over the 
likeness as J go along. I don’t; want it to be 
town-talk; no. Good-bye. Come in and see 


the lonely spinster’s life had spent itself. How 
many memories were stitched into those bits 
of needlework! If they could have spoken, 
all the poets, perhaps, might haye been dumb 


> to listen: for, when we think how we change, 
, and how our loves die out and our hearts are 


He never } 


weaned away from old romances before we are 


thirty, must we not believe that a love and a 


romance that could cling lichen-like to the heart 


; that had beat for nearly fourscore years must 


wee 


me. The next house but two, on Penn’s Lane. } 


And, next time I make pot-cheese, I’ll send you 
some.” 


many of the tongues that had wagged over the 
dead love of long ago lay silent under the white 
tombstones of the graveyard. The town-talk 
she dreaded was long since over. 

By that gift, I won Bettie Darke’s heart. 
Often afterward I sat beside her in her own 


; have been very m4 


Though all one saw 
was that a faded cheek grew pink over a dusty 
black profile, and that the name of Polly West 
could make the meek old eyes flash angrily even 
yet. 

Poor Miss Bettie, faded and withered, who 


; would have thought you the heroine of a love- 

And away walked Miss Bettie Darke, with } 
Dr. Hubbard’s dusty old profile in her handker- 
chief—forgetful, doubtless, at the moment, how $ 


room upstairs—the room whose window looked ? 


toward the parsonage—and she told me more of 


the same simple story in little broken bits. ; 


That was his hair in the brooch. She had been 
to the fortune-teller, black Jude, before she saw 
him, and she had told her that she would not be 


; said ‘“‘About the same 


tale, as you, in your black alpaca dress, drove 
your needle in and out, proud of its old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘long point’? movement? Noone! Yet, 
like the withered and faded rose, there was 
sweetness about you yet. 

At last, one day, Miss Bettie fell ill. A cold, 
a pain in the side—not much. She seemed to 
like to be in bed and to talk about her ailment, 
telling how she caught it, and what messes she 
had taken; but she did not get well as soon as 
she expected. The doctor’s buggy stopped often 
at the gate, and the doctor shook his head and 


” 


when questioned. Then 


’ my reading from the old book of poems that 


married—a dark woman, Polly West; but it was ° 


all envy, all a lie, she believed now. The Dom- 


inie was a catch; people envied her for being > 


chosen by him. There was not much good in 
Polly West. She went away, and strange stories 
But then he 
should have said it was a falsehood, and not 
have been so proud. 

Another time, she took from a trunk an India 


came from the city about her. 


muslin dress, yellow with age. She was to have , 


been married in that. 


I shall never forget that low-ceiled bed-room, 
with its bright-flowered paper; the sampler in 
cross-stitch on the wall, with Adam and Eve, 
and a serpent, and an apple-tree, the handiwork } 


she had found long before in the library—the 
poems Dr. Hubbard used to read to her when 
they were young—seemed, as. Miss Bettie said, 
“to rest her most of anything.’ And, indeed, 
there was still a sort of odd likeness to her face 
in the pretty portrait frontispiece that she told 
me, in a whisper, Henry said was so like her. 

But, though the reading pleased her, I used 
to go home rather sad sometimes from that bed- 
side; for I had grown to like Miss Bettie, and 
I knew that, in a little while, it would be hard 
to believe that the faded woman and her dead 
love-story had not met me in a dream. 

I sat at the book-case desk, one night, and 
turned over the yellow letter-paper, and the 
boxes of red wafers, and the bundle of long 
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quills, and read a fragment of a sermon, and, 
jaying it aside, found under it a half-finished 
letter—a letter written on blue paper with a soft 
quill, that was dated back forty years and began 


thus : 

“Dear Berrie: 

“Ten years ago, we fell out, and since then 
we have spoken not one word; but you know 
now how false the tongue was that belied me; 
and you have not married any other man; and 
I am five-and-thirty, Bettie, and I am wiser, 
and know I should not have been so proud; 
and no face has ever been sweet to me save 
yours—nor ever ‘will be, my dear; and if, 
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} I finished reading it, 1 took it to Miss Bettie 
} then and there. 

} «]T have come to watch with her,” I said, 
by way of excuse. We were alone, and, in the 
silence of the night, I read the forty-year-old 
letter to her. 

‘‘He never finished it,’ she said. “No, 1 
know just how he wrote it. Often, sitting alone 
at night, I’d say: ‘1 will make up.’ 1 began 
’ two or three letters, but I tore them all to bits 
next morning, We couldn’t help ourselves. 
How foolish we were!” 

With a little quivering sigh, she added: 

‘‘ But he began it—he began it!’’ 





Then, holding the letter against her breast, 
old Miss Bettie Darke went quietly to sleep— 
quietly as a child. But, when the dawn broke, 
vain: no more—not another word. Forty years } 1 took the little black profile from its frame and 
ago the pen, stopped there—forty years, so it ; folded it in the unfinished letter, and laid them 
bore date—and the mystery of the why and } together, under the clasped hands, on the heart 
wherefore the tongue of the dead alone could } whose unfinished tale was, after all, better and 
solve. But, though the clock struck nine as ? sweeter than many a completed love-story. 


forgiving all, you can—” 


Yes, that was all—no more. I searched in 
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BY MARY LEONARD. 





Far up among the canyons, where lie parted 
The black lips of the mine, 

‘Neath two tall granite peaks, where, rosy-hearted, 
Ethereal glories ever swim and shine, 


Once more before him spread the harvest-valleys ; 
Once more the levels gleamed with winter snows ; 


Once more the drowsy cow-bells softly tinkled 
Far down the forest glooms ; 

Once more he walked beside the wheat-fields, sprinkled 
With the pale-scarlet of the cockle-blooms. 


A traveler, toiling upward, found it sitting 
Beside his rocky path— 

A slender stem, a sapphire cup, emitting 
Dear homely odors of the aftermath, The quick tears came—warm yearning tears—allaying 
A soul-thirst long repressed. 

Ah, not by chance had that shy flower come straying 
Among the savage mountains of the West— 


O’er him the great peaks towered, furred with the stunted 
Last stragglers of the wood ; 
The red wastes blistered in the sun ; its wonted 
And deep noon-silence hushed the solitude. Ah, not by chance! God gives his tenderest mission 
‘ To slight and common things ; 
The wayside blossom breathes sweet admonition, 
The lowliest weed a folded comfort brings. 


He saw not, heard not. From the magic chalice 
A flight of visions rose: 
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BY FLORENCE R. BACON. 





I KNEW by some instinct vague and strange, 
As you clasped my hand ere you went away, 
That you would go on, and forever on, 
While I should wearily watch and stay. 


ww 


For I felt and knew when your spirit passed 
From this life to the life across death’s sea. 


And I know, through all of the mystery 
That veils and darkens our parted way, 

That you love me, love, as you loved me then, 
When you went and bade me watch and stay. 


I knew by the passionate longings, blent 
With the dull sick’ning chill at my heart, 
That our parted days would be parted years, 
Though our souls could never part. And, ever and on, by my soul’s unrest 
I measure your flight in that land, 
Yet I long and I cry for one caress, 
One clasp of your hand—one clasp of your hand! 


And there was no strangeness in what they said, 
In the tearful message they brought to me ; 
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THE END OF IT. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


ge) ALSEY DARE was almost 3 against the lady’s deliberate hard-heartedness, 
} thirtytwo, and in cer-} On her side, Miss Rexford had reasons as 
tain ways older even; cogent for forming a derogatory estimate of 
than his years. , Halsey Dare; and, when her sister informed 
He had led a rather } her of his presence in the neighborhood, she 
fast life, though there } unhesitatingly and decidedly stated her senti- 
was a better side to his} ments in regard to him. 
character than a stern} ‘I hate that man—actually hate him!’ she 
moralist might have ; declared. ‘‘He is as treacherous as a cobra, 
given him credit for. His shortcomings, how- ; as heartless as a sphinx, and as coolly, diabol- 
ever, had been of the sort which, in the eyes of } ically wicked as Mephistopheles !”’ 
the world, appear to render a man attractive. ° ; ‘‘ Bravo, sis!’’ rejoined Mrs. Manners, laugh- 
He had spent a great deal of money, and enjoyed } ing. ‘‘That summing-up would be worthy of 
the reputation of having had at least a score of }a@ lawyer whose client had sued a man in a 
women in love with him, not one of whom ever } breach-of-promise case.” 
succeeded in enchaining his fickle fancy for any } ‘‘If I were the judge or jury that Mr. Dare 
considerable time. came before, no matter on what charge, he 

Whether this were true or not, or whether he might prepare to meet justice untempered by 
had sometimes played the part of dupe himself, ' merey,’’ Miss Rexford vowed. 
one thing was certain—he had little faith in the} ‘‘Poor Halsey! I never have believed he 
constancy of Eve’s daughters. He declared } was half so black as he is painted,’’ Mrs. 
openly that their long-admitted claim to that} Manners said, as she went on folding the 
quality was based on no securer foundation than ; notes she had been writing. ‘Treacherous 
the sonnets of a few half-crazy poets, each of {he is not; he’s as frank as possible—openly 
whom had probably in turn made the assertions } declares that he has neither feeling nor 
either to please some special woman or because } principle.” 
the words descriptive of the virtue were easy to: ‘‘Like the hero of a modern novel. I loathe 
find rhymes for. that type of man!’’ cried Miss Rexford. 

Such was Halsey Dare in age, fame, and ‘‘ Heartless he can’t be,” her sister continued ; 
opinions, the summer he met Genevieve Rex-} ‘he’s a stanch friend and fairly Quixotic in his 
ford. She was visiting a married sister who } generosity, in spite of all his cynical opinions.” 
owned a viila near one of our beautiful midland; ‘Oh, anybody can give away money when lhe 
lakes, and Dare had gone into the neighborhood } has plenty—that’s no merit.” 
to attend to a large property recently left him; ‘I didn’t mean mere money-giving—though 
by a distant relative. ’ most people seem to find it difficult to believe 

The pair possessed many mutual acquaintances, they’ve enough therefor, whatever their fortunes. 
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but, oddly enough, they had never before chanced } As for being cool—he’s always in a white 
to meet; and, when they found they were to-do } about something. Why, oe’s almost as impulsive 
so, each was ready to stand on the defensive and ; as you are.” 
had a goodly store of personal prejudices for the; ‘Impulsive? 12’? echoed Miss Rexford, in 
other to overcome. ?scorn. ‘I may have been, ages ago, when 
Miss Rexford had achieved the doubtful glory } I was young—but now! You never did under- 
of being a terrible flirt, and was credited with : stand my nature in the least, Grace, even when 
having broken several engagements. That the } we lived together; but, trust me, it has changed 
report was true in one instance, Halsey knew— : radically during these last four years.” 
for the unfortunate wooer had been a friend of ‘Good! We'll not argue.”’ said Mrs. Man- 
his; and, when he rushed abroad after Miss) ners, placidly. ‘Tll admit that Tm a poor 
Rexford’s summary dismissal, it was into Hal-° judge of character, and you shall be as old 
sey’s ears that he had poured the story of his}as you please in worldly wisdom; but, as I 
wrongs, making out a very strong case indeed ‘ have a lustrum the disadvantage of you, you 
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will kindly content yourself with what the ; 
s would call your three-and-twenty sum- 
mers. But I hadn’t finished about poor Halsey } 

«You need not,’’ Miss Rexford broke in; ‘for $ 
you can’t refute my last assertion. I know, } 
if you don’t, that he broke Lena Rivers’s heart. 
I never knew the poor child; but I was well 
acquainted with her aunt—” $ 

“Who never told the truth in her life, even § 
by accident,’’ Mrs. Manners interrupted, in her } 
turn. ‘As for the state of Miss Rivers's heart, } 
Iean’t speak; but I judge that it has got into 3 
tolerable working-order again, as I heard only ; 
last week that she was to be married to some } 
Hungarian count with an a 
name.”’ $ 

“No thanks to Mr. Dare that she is not dead } 
or mad,” rejoined Miss Rexford. ‘‘ Now. let's 3 
say no more about him, else we shall quarrel— } 
and he’s not worth it! I should hate the man, ; 
only I'm eertain that utter indifference will 
pique him most. I wish fate would leave his 
punishment in my hands!” § 

“Perhaps he feels in an equally charitable } 
mood toward you,”’ said Mrs. Manners, laughing $ 
again. ‘*There are censorious persons 1 
accuse even your immaculate self of a genius $ 
for flirtation which "has been conscientiously } 
developed.” : 

“But a male flirt is monster! As for me, 
indeed—I never was a real flirt; I liked atten- 
tion; I wanted men to admire me. It wasn’t } 
my fault if they would be stupid and get in} 
earnest.” 

“You put it all 
neatly—perhaps Dare would his little failings. 
There—don’t look daggers; we'll drop the 
subject; only I prophesy that you will forget : 
all your prejudices, the first time you meet.” } 

“Then I shali despise myself,” Miss Rexford } 
said, as she rose to leave the room. 

The next day, Halsey Dare called; but the § 
ladies were out, and it so happened that he } 
and Miss Rexford did not meet until nearly 
® week after her arrival. 
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The introduction took place at a garden-party, 
Where the stately heiress and he were the’ 
“observed of all observers.”’ 

Miss Rexford decided that Dare had a jaded 3 
Weary face—which was true; and he, regarding } 
her with equally critical eyes, mentally vowed 3 
that, in spite of her reputation as a beauty, she 
was far from being beautiful—which was true | 
also. Each silently admitted that the other had 
charming manners; but Dare pronounced Miss : 
Rexford’s pretty faculty of appearing specially ; 
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interested in the person who chanced to be 
speaking to her, the outgrowth of a general 
insincerity ; and the young lady stigmatized a 
similar habit on his part as a deliberate attempt 
at deception, so apparent that she wondered how 
even a blind woman could be deceived thereby. 

She delivered this verdict for her sister’s 
benefit on their way home, and was incensed 
by that reckless person’s replying: 

“Tt is so nice to be deceived, my dear: I dote 
on people who put me on good terms with 
myself. You have marked ability in that way 
too—a point of resemblance between you and 
my much-maligned but always admired and 
delightful Halsey Dare.’ 

‘Ugh !’’ ejaculated Miss Rexford, in a tone 
of withering scorn, and immediately changed 
the conversation. 

The following evening, she again met the 
gentleman; but, beyond a valse or two and 
a few banal remarks, they made no progress 
toward acquaintance. 

The morning after, Miss Rexford was ensconced 
in a bay-window of the library, busy writing 
letters, when she was startled by the sound 
of some object falling heavily on the floor. 
She pushed back the curtain and looked down 
the room: there stood Mr. Dare—certainly about 
the last person she would have expected to see. 
At the same instant, he glanced up and perceived 
her. 

‘“‘T beg a thousand pardons,” he said, stepping 
quickly forward. 
ford; I had no idea you were here. 


**Good-morning, Miss Rex- 
I called 


to ask Mrs. Manners for a book I wanted, and 


she sent me in to hunt it up. She forgot to say 
I should find you; I only hope I didn’t frighten 
you by dropping that huge volume.” 

‘¢T think my sister did not know where I was, 
and my nerves are in too good order to be dis- 
turbed by trifles,’’ she replied, with a courteous 
smile and bow, as she rose to meet the visitor. 

“Do I disturb you? May I sit down?’ he 
asked. ‘I'll not keep you from your letters 
long. I only came to get Herbert Spencer's 
‘Data of Ethics.’ I’ve not my copy with me, 
and there’s a passage I want to consult.”’ 

Miss Rexford inwardly marveled at his desir- 


: ing a work of that sort, and he indulged in a 


corresponding silent wonder when she said: 

‘‘T have the volume here; it is quite at your 
service, however.” 

Their mutual surprise at these proofs of a 
taste for which neither would have given the 
other credit could not wholly be concealed. 
Their eyes met, and both smiled; that smile 
broke the ice. 
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ere 


«Miss Rexford,’’ cried Dare, abruptly, ‘‘ Mrs. ; Dare cried, contemptuously, and then began to 


Manners says that you were prepared in advance 
not to like me. 1 didn’t mean to admire you 
if I could help it. 


; 
’ laugh. 


Won’t you be awfully kind } 
and let us try how we can get on? We have } coolly. 


‘You won't, mind what name they give 

our acquaintance—please say you won’t.”’ 
“Not in the least,’ Miss Rexford replied, 

‘“‘My sister told me yesterday, with 


two likings in common—your sister and Herbert 3 her customary frankness, that she had found 
Spencer—that ought to make a good beginning } a name for it: ‘a flirtation based on a geological 


toward an amicable acquaintance.”’ 


And it did, For, from the date of their first $ 


} and ethical foundation.’ ”’ 
‘‘ Whatever called, I know it is very delightful 


real talk, Miss Rexford was forced to admit that ;—to me,” Dare said, the perfect composure of 


she had met few men who could even approach 
him in conversational ability. He indulged in 
no cynicism, and was never witty at the cost 
of appearing flippant or ill-natured, He dis- 
covered that she had read much for a girl of 
her years, and she perceived how far beyond 
her he had gone in solid study. It seemed odd 
that a man so noted for social success, and his 
devotion to physical exercise and exciting pleas- 
ure, from polo-playing to horse-racing, should 
possess a liking or have been able to find leisure 
for the acquirement of so much well-based and 
varied information on ethics, social problems, and 
the marvelous discoveries of modern scientists. 

What the people about thought of this inter- 
course speedily became evident to both. Within 
» fortnight from the morning of their long talk 
in Mrs. Manners’s library, they discovered the 
nature of the verdict already generally pro- 
nounced in regard to them. 


As they stood together, one evening, watching ; 
a display of fireworks in the grounds of the ; 
great hotel by the lake, they overheard a dis- : 


cussion concerning themselves carried on in 
audible tones by a party of persons strangers 
to both. 

‘It is a promising flirtation already,’ one 
lady said. ‘Everybody knows Halsey Dare’s 
reputation. He is never happy till the woman 


he happens to admire at the moment is half} 


dead in love with him.’’ 


’ 


‘‘He has met his match this time,’ a maseu- } 


line voice replied: ‘‘ Miss Rexford is the greatest. 
flirt in Christendom.” 


‘‘Let us charitably hope that it is a case of { 


*when Greek meets Greek,’ and that both will 


get their wings singed—a fine deep burn might } 


do them good,”’ added a third speaker. 
Just then the fireworks ended, and the trio, 


who had been concealed by a screen of climbing 3 


roses, moved away. The full moon, which had 


good-naturedly hidden itself for the last hour } 


behind a bank of clouds, suddenly emerged and 


sent a flood of light down to illuminate the faces } 


of the couple who had just been treated to these 
gratuitous opinions. 
‘* Of course, idiots would say we were flirting,” 


§ . . : 
his voice preventing the words from taking 
2 on any tinge of sentiment. 


3 “And there is one comfort,’ added Miss 
; Rexford, in an equally matter-of-fact tone: 
; “neither of us runs the slightest risk of being 
3 hurt.” 
; “And do you assign the same reason for 
$ immunity in both cases?’ Dare asked, rather 
3 curiously. 
3 «Not exactly. Still, the difference: is not 
} extreme enough to be worth cataloguing.” 
; ‘Only I do like to get at the bottom of 
3 things,’ he rejoined, laughing. ‘You have 
$said I might always be perfectly frank. May 
’ 1 ask why you are so sure?” 
3“ Because each has been so thoroughly warned 
} against the other in advance—since you insist 
on knowing,”’ she said, with a cheerful sincerity 
far from flattering. ‘You think that you have 
$ good grounds for believing me a very stony- 
hearted flirt; and I know that, though you can 
prove an excellent friend, you are utterly 
incapable of constancy as an admirer.” 
‘‘Isn’t that a rather hard verdict ?’’ he asked, 


§ 
$ 
5 
: 


‘after considering her speech for an instant, 

’ while she fancied that a flash of anger bright- 

ened the eyes that were so quickly cast down. 

‘‘No; it is uncivil if you will, but entirely 

} just,’? she answered, calm as ever. ‘‘ You know 

it is, and that 1 know it too. I only hope you 
S are not vexed.” 

‘You mean that you hope I am—just a little,” 
he said, looking at her again with a quizzical 
smile. ‘1 came near being—but I’m _ not. 
I bow to your decision with all due humility, 
if only you will admit that, as an acquaintance, 
I am at least up to the average. You see, I like 
you so much already—I mean, genuinely—if you 
} believe in friendship between a man and woman.” 
‘Of course I do,’’ she said; ‘‘and you are 


$a most agreeable person: you flatter me very 
artfully by talking about things as if you believed 
) in my possessing a fair share of brains.” 
“But you don’t promise to try and like me,” 
> he said, somewhat dolefully. 
“Qh, as one comrade likes another,” she 
: replied, merrily. ‘Regarding you and myself 
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as two units in space, you,.rouse no repulsion } it certainly afforded both a great deal of pleas- 


in me. Viewing you from an ordinary social 
standpoint, I disapprove of you } ugely—don’t : 
trust you in the least; and, if I found myself 
liking you as a man and a brother, I should} 
immediately proceed to detest you with unbounded } 
energy.’ $ 

“All the German transcendentals together } 
could not surpass that sublimely vague same 
ming-up,”’ cried Dare. “Tl ask no more } 
questions, I assure you. Well, since we couldn’t 3 
hurt each other, must we be content to leave } 
flirtation out of our compact? A pity, for a? 
spice of it is as stimulating as curry!” 

And necessary to the jaded mental apyetite,”’ ; 
said Miss Rexford. ‘Make believe earnest $ 
whenever you feel inclined; try to convince } 
yourself as well as me—it won't harm. either } 
of us. 1 have moods when I enjoy a little § 
sentiment; it gives one something to laugh at ; 
afterward: it's like reading a poem full of 
pretty fancies, and composing a parody on each : 
verse as one finishes.” 

“But if—if I really should find myself get- 
ting in real earnest?’’? he questioned, in the 


tone of a man debating some purely abstract 
aud impersonal subject. ‘‘ Very improbable 
things sometimes happen.” 

‘But impossibilities do not,” she replied. 
“There is a limit beyond which the imagination 
¢annot reach; your last supposition brings us 
to it, so we may as well end. our discussion 
here,” 

“But the compact. is signed and sealed— 
we are friends?” 

“Perhaps ‘allies’ would be a better term,’ 
she answered, gayly. ‘Friends can’t quarrel 
or be on terms of armed neutrality—we may 
find hoth convenient occasionally.’’ 

“One thing is evident: you bring a terribly 
strong standing army of prejudices into the 
bargain,’ he said, in a voice skillfully modulated 
between reproach and banter. 

“Trying to overcome ‘them will afford you ; 
occupation.”’ 

“You promise, then, to remain open to: 
conviction ?”’ 


“Oh, certainly! Bismarck himself is always ; 
ready to give that pledge,’ she answered. ‘And § 
now take me to find my sister, please. I know 


she'll not want to go home; but she ought, 
because she is not well; and, to-morrow, we 
have several engagements.” 

So the bargain was struck between Miss } 
Rexford and Halsey Dare; and, whether the § 
intimacy which grew rapidly up between them } 
merited the name of flirtation or friendship, 





> consciousness. 


ure, though a certain unquiet element subtly 
mixed itself therewith as the golden summer 
days went on. 

They rode, walked, and sailed together, 
danced and made merry as did the other idle 
people gathered in the neighborhood; but, 
besides these amusements, they managed to 
find leisure nearly every morning for an hour 
or two's study of some subject in which both 
were interested, and bore good-naturedly Mrs. 
Manners’s raillery for this disposition of their 
time. 

Indeed, they did not in the least concern 
themselves as to what anybody thought or said, 
and were too agreeably occupied often to remem- 
ber that the whole circle of their acquaintance 
watched with eager curiosity this intimacy 
between a man and woman, each of whom was 
styled, in the odious slang of the day, ‘‘a pro- 
fessional flirt’’ of colossal magnitude. The pleas- 
ure which they derived from their acquaintance 


’ compensated for the seasons of bitterness and 


unrest which often troubled their solitary hours. 

Naturally, they exchanged no confidence in 
regard to this doubt—though, could each have 
known that the other thus suffered, their inter- 
course might at once have been transferred to 
a more satisfactory basis. Mutual distrust was 
the real source of trouble; each was afraid of 
being in any way “ got the better of’; yet both 
had to dwell more and more persistently on the 
prejudice with which they began acquaintance 
in order to keep suspicion alive and active. 

‘That man would deceive an angel—and his 
secret is that for the moment he is in earnest,” 
was Miss Rexford’s verdict, expressed frequently 
in the silence of her chamber. ‘‘ Nature gave 
him so much imagination, she couldn’t afford 
him a heart!” 

‘‘That woman would get ahead of the devil 
himself!” Halsey Dare often assured his inner 
“« She has the gift of fascination 
—that’s what it is! 
glorious qualities ! 
ous to a fault; capable of proving a downright 
heroine if the chance offered! Has she a 
heart? By Jove, if she has, what a grand 
one it must be—if only a man could get at it!’ 

Still another, and even more disquieting, 
influence forced itself on the notice of each in 
turn as the summer waned. Halsey Dare 


Then, too, she possesses 
She’s impulsive and gener- 


reached a point where he had to adinit to him- 
self that he was in danger of getting terribly in 
earnest; and, whether his censors would have 
believed it or not, becoming so must prove @ 
very serious matter in his case. 
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‘Genevieve Rexford did not make so down- 
right an admission to her soul; inherited self- 
reticence, as well as education, renders it difficult 
for a delicate-minded woman to acknowledge 
that truth, while possible to avoid facing it; but 
the nnrecognized fact was struggling to obtain 
a hearing, and its efforts caused her great 
disquiet. 

At times the peculiar state of mind and feel- 


ing, into which they had fallen, gave each a} 


wicked longing positively to hurt the other, 
and then their téte-i-tétes would have been 
worth overhearing. 

“Do you know what our encounters some- 
times remind me of?’ Halsey asked, in his 
abrupt fashion, after one of these dialogues. 
‘*But the comparison would never occur to a 
woman—and, if it did, she would not own it!”’ 

.“*T would and will; I know exactly what you 
mean,’ Miss Rexford answered. ‘‘ We are like 
two duelists.”’ 

‘Oh, I only meant two fencers using buttoned 
foils !”” 

‘«Two duelists was what you meant,” she per- 
sisted ; ‘don’t try to deny it!’ 

“Tl tell you what is very odd,’’ he cried: 
“that we so often know in advance just what 
the other is going to say! To me, it is an inter- 
esting bit of psychological study! It proves, 
whether you like the idea or not, that there is a 
strong affinity between us.” 

‘Not in the least,’’ Miss Rexford said, coolly; 
“we are densely ignorant, but we know enough 
to understand that, when mankind is sufficiently 
developed, thought transferrence will be no more 
remarkable than speech.” 

‘‘Won't it be a little uncomfortable for the 
generations of the future?’’ he asked, with his 
humorous smile. 

‘Only for men; no doubt, however far evolu- 
tion may carry them, they will still have reason 
to be ashamed of having most of thoir thoughts 
discovered,”’ she retorted. 

a | might have been sure you would deal me 
a stab in return for my abstract inquiry,’ he 
said. 

‘“‘T admitted that we were like two duelists— 
I should have added, that each was acquainted 


with the other's bad reputation for making } 
unfair thrusts, and so ought to be always on } 


guard.” 

“There is no fear that you, at least, will ever 
forget,’ he exclaimed, with the sudden angry 
flash in his eyes, which she always exulted in 
calling up. 

“Oh, oh! if you grow vexed, of course I 
must apologize!” she cried, tauntingly. ‘‘ Dear 


; me! for so experienced a man, you preserve a 
wonderful faculty for being made angry by 
trifles.”’ 

“TI like to let you think I am—it affords you 
; such satisfaction—you actually can’t hide it,” 
} he rejoined, bursting into a good-natured laugh. 

‘Which proves that I am still a very natural, 
: artless, innocent, Garden-of-Eden sort of damsel, 
‘ hardened woman of the world though you elect 
to believe me!”’ 

Just then their dialogue was interrupted by 
$ the entrance of Mrs. Manners with a couple 
of visitors, and Miss Rexford displayed an 
extreme amiability toward Dare, because she 
felt that she had decidedly come off best in 
; this encounter. 

That evening, as the sisters were driving 
$ home from a dinner-party, Mrs. Manners sud- 
denly roused out of a little doze and asked: 

*‘ Genevieve, did I mention what Mrs. Antrim 
told me to-day—I mean the way that the break- 
ing-off of Lena Rivers’s engagement with Dare 
came about ?” 

“No; I don’t see what she could have new to 
relate —I heard the facts from Lena's aunt,” 
Miss Rexford replied, almost sharply—somelow, 
of late, any reference to that matter roused an 
odd irritation in her mind. 

** What she said was new, however, and the 
truth too,’ Mrs. Manners continued, lazily. 
‘“‘T always felt certain Miss Lena was an artful 
3cat! A report reached Paris that Halsey Dare 
> had lost his fortune. Lena at once made a 
} little quarrel an excuse to break her engage- 
; ment, and, when she learned that the story was 
} unfounded, tried to set matters right; but Halsey 
3 was not to be deluded.” 

§ «J fancy it would be difficult for Mr. Dare’s 
’ most enthusiastic friends to verify this fine 
} tale,’? Miss Rexford observed, after a moments 
} silence. 

; Mary Antrim heard it from the fair Lena 
} herself, but never told of it till since the dread- 
} ful little creature married the Hungarian. Mary 
} says it is only justice to Halsey, now that she 
} finds how abominably all the Rivers tribe 
Shave been abusing him for the last two 
$ years.” ‘ 

Just then the carriage stopped at their own 
door, so Miss Rexford was not called on to 
Soffer any expression of opinion in regard to 
>the narrative. The communication, however, 
‘afforded her food for thought, and insensibly 
} softened her judgment of Halsey Dare. But, 
} only a couple of days afterward, a very palpable 
effort of his at earnestness and sentiment 
roused her to the perception that she had 
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THE END OF 


been inclined to neh | ray with 
leniency. 

On his side, Dare had learned certain facts 
which had forced him to admit to his conscience 
that Miss Rexford might not have been altogether } 
blamable in her cruel treatment of his former § 
friend, Chauncey Feverell. That gentleman had : 
lately done a very shabby thing in the course | 
of certain business transactions between Dare } 
and himself. He had contrived to swindle the } 
former out of some five thousand dollars, though ‘ 
the matter had been so managed that, even if 3 
Dare had felt inclined, he could not have ; 
brought any legal proof of Feverell’s guilt. ; 
He contented himself with writing the rascal } 
a contemptuous letter, and then tried in his } 
usual philosophical fashion to believe that he ; 
was neither troubled nor hurt, though at bottom 3 
he was both. 

Another fortnight sped by, a very restless, 
excited period both to Miss Rexford and Dare. 3 
He was wretched out of her society ; but, when > 
happiest in it, some sudden fear that her passing } 
gentleness might be only a ‘‘ dodge’”’ to lure him 3 
onto make downright avowals, which would afford 
her an opportunity to triumph, would fill him } 
with wrath and dismay. According to the ; 
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escape ihe Licetiieniion are the most weari- 
some people I know, though they do belong to 
what Doctor Holmes calls the Brahmin class of 


> New England.”’ 


‘‘On account of it, perhaps!” 

‘‘ Maybe ; they’re always talking about their 
ancestral relics brought over in the Mayflower.” 

“I suppose they include that horrible old 
aunt in the collection,’ Dare rejoined. 

‘« Now, that is personal and malicious !’’ Miss 
Rexford declared. 

“Any more so than your making me think 
you meant to say something kind, and, when I 
; showed I was pleased, winding up with such a 
reason for granting my request ?”’ 

‘* Please don’t get into an injured mood,” 
pleaded. 

‘‘T wish I knew what one would leave you the 


she 


3 pleasantest recollection of me,”’ he said. 


‘“Try several, and let me take my choice,” 
she rejoined, provokingly. ‘‘ With your Protean 
Lawen of change, it will be easy caer 
} you know it is good practice.” 

He stopped short in the shady alley down 
which they were walking, and exclaimed: 

“‘Tve a great mind to tell you the truth—you 
deserve it, you are so exquisitely exasperating 


terms of their compact, she would have a perfect ; to-day !” 


right to do this; it had been agreed that every } 


“The truth? That signifies you want to say 


ruse should be considered fair in war, and that } something rude—oh, very well, it will be a 


neither should complain if worsted. All ya 
same, he could not now bear the idea of 


exposing himself to her merciless banter; the : cried. 


change indeed—go on!” 


‘IT mean to, and I hope I shall vex you!” he 
“You might have been a little nice 


matter was too serious; he had too much at: to-day—my last day!’ 


stake, for he loved her with his whole heart, 
and he knew it. 

The closing week of August came. One 
morning, Dare received a telegram summon- : 
ing him to New York on business which could 3 
not be deferred. He might be detained for } 
more than a week. If this misfortune were to; 
happen, he knew that he should find Miss } 
Rexford gone; she was to spend the month of } 
September in Vermont. 
afternoon when he started for Stonehurst to} 
make his adieus. Mrs. Manners was earnest | 
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first. 


egregious 
revelation ?”’ 


‘I will, presently—but I must hear the truth 
You pique my curiosity—remember my 
vanity! What is this wonderful 


“You can see that I hate to go away. I 


don’t try to hide it—” 


““You ought to hate going,” she interrupted ; 


‘‘ that is only your duty.” 


‘The truth is,” he began again, after making 


It was late in the} an impatient gesture, ‘‘ that you wanted me to get 
in earnest—you are merciless; you wanted me 
to be really hurt and wounded—to become 


in her expressions of regret at his departure, 3 another of your numerous victims !”’ 


but Miss Rexford chanced to be in one of her } 
enigmatical* teasing moods. Just as he was | 
taking leave, a party of callers drove up, and } 
he said to her: 


“You might be good-natured, and walk down ; ; counter-accusation,’ 


She laughed, and then slowly quoted : 


“** How much we give our thoughts a tone, 
And judge of others’ feelings by our own!” 


-“T might have knewa you would bring up a 
’ he said, with a tug at his 


the garden with me; I am going to take the } mustache. 


path through the wood—it brings me out quite } 
hear the hotel.” 


’ movement of her head. 


? 


«Excuse me!”’ she returned, with a haughty 


“So far from offering 


“IT would do even more than that,’’ she said, ; accusations, I have to thank you for helping me 


and, as he began to thank her, added: 


to} 
Vou. XCVI.—4. 


to spend several very agreeable weeks.” 
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“Oh, pray don’t suppose I would insinuate ; fearful of betraying some sign of agitation, 
that you cared !’’ he answered, almost fretfully. 3 and continued with a satirical smile while 
“What do you mean by care?’’ she asked, ; arranging her flowers: 
quickly. ; ‘And the spoiled boy couldn’t make the 
: 
3 





“About me or my feelings,” he replied. } moon come, down. What a pity it was!” 
«Stop, please—you needn’t take the trouble to ‘Have I told you that you can exasperate 
say that you were not aware I possessed any!’ me as no other human being ever had the 

**Oh, I don‘t doubt your having them,”’ she ; power to do?’’ he questioned, hotly. - But 
said; ‘‘I read somewhere once this sentence— ; there—I beg your pardon; we won't end with 


‘it is possible to have too many feelings and too} a quarrel.” 

little feeling !’”’ $ Oh, no: it would look too much as if—’ 
Then they both began to laugh, and for some} ‘As if I’d got in earnest,’’ he said. « Well, 

moments chatted gayly. All the time, Dare felt }{ have. Now laugh!” 

that his self-control was rapidly ebbing away—; She glanced up from her flowers, then looked 

if he remained, he should make a fool of him- 3 down again. 

self! He had three minds to do it, but a glance 3 ‘*Well?”’ he asked. 

at the beautiful eyes, so full of laughing malice,} ‘Well?’ she echoed. 

warned him that she read his mood and was} “You don’t ‘believe me?” he cried. 

enjoying her victory in advance. ‘“‘How could I doubt?”’ she questioned, 
Meanwhile, Genevieve was wondering how 3 ironically. 


much longer she could play her part with entire ‘*T mean what I say,”’ he hurried on. ‘I have 
known it for a good while—or, rather, I was in 


oe 


success. 
“T must go; I mean to take the six-o’clock } earnest from the very first—though it was some- 

train,’’ Dare said, suddenly. time before I found out the fact, longer still 
They had reached the shadiest part of the ? before I would admit it. Now you can triumph— 

great old-fashioned garden, close to the iron } you have beaten me: I give in.” 

fence which divided it from the wood. Late; He paused for an instant; but she did not 

summer flowers were blowing on their tall $ speak. 

stalks; Genevieve had absently gathered a; <I love you!’’ he burst out again, ‘1 love 

spray of blossoms. you! 1 know you don’t care. Jest! sneer! 
‘“‘Give me those,’”’ Dare said. tell the story at my expense! I’ve made a fool 
She held them out with her sweetest smile. ; of myself; but I don’t mind that; it is a good 
« «Think of me till they wither,’’’ she cried, § deal, at my age, to discover 1 was capable of 

recklessly, not caring how her words might; doing it so thoroughly. Now, good-bye— 

sound, provided she could appear indifferent } I shan’t come back.” 

to the end. $ He strode away; but, before he had taken 
“And of my own folly afterward,” he? ten steps, she called: 

responded, then stopped and laughed lightly. 3 «‘Mr. Dare!’ 
“You did that very well,” she observed, He did not even turn his head, as he replied 
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with an approving nod. $ in a voice sharp with pain: 

“So I think. Good-bye!” $ «There is nothing more to say! 1 don't 

“‘Au revoir,’ rather: you are sure to come} want pity—I’d rather hear you laugh than 
back.” own yourself sorry !” 

“Tf you will promise to wait.” ‘Halsey!’ she called. 

“T thought Mrs. Manners told you that ° He looked back then, and saw that she had 
I had decided to stay another month.” > opened the gate and was standing outside. 

«Then I shall return within ten days at } He hurried nearer, and stared at her with 
farthest.”’ troubled eyes. 

He passed behind the hollyhocks and went} «Oh, you want to humiliate me utterly!” 
through the iron gate. Once on the other side, ; he cried. 
he moved toward Miss Rexford, and stood lean- She mutely extended the hand which still 


ing his hands on the railing, gazing fixedly at‘ held the flowers. 

her as she plucked some blossoms. “You care? You care?” he exclaimed, in 
“1 wish—I wish—” he began, and paused. mingled incredulity and joy. ‘You really 
*«‘Well?”’ she asked. > care?” 
Their eyes met; the color flashed suddenly? «‘I—I suppose so, since I ran after you, 

into Genevieve’s cheeks. She looked away, } she answered. 
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BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A LEGAL FETTER,’ ‘‘LUCK 
OF ASHMEAD,’’ ‘‘aA KNIGHT OF THE GARTER,’’ ETC. : 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 561. 


PART V.—REVENGE. 
CHAPTER X. 

S long as he lived, Eric Morris 
never forgot the scene that 
confronted him that day as he 
entered the room. The gloom 


of a hard shower had just given § 
place to a burst of sunshine, that } 


fell directly across Rue as she 


leaned against her father. The | 

ray lighted up her bridal white, : 
and the diamonds—Laurence’s wedding-gift— ; 
sparkled and shone, while over her was bent ; 
her father’s silvery head, his face full of deep ; 
solicitude. Kate was soothing and half scolding } 
Madeline, who clung to her, sobbing convul- : 


sively. 

Eric went to Ruth and placed a hurriedly 
written note in her hand. She read it, and 
then it fluttered to the floor as she pressed her 
face against her father and sobbed aloud. 

Kate caught up the note unceremoniously. 

“Forgive me, I entreat you, this unpardon- 
able but unavoidable delay. I am deeply con- 
trite. Will meet you in fifteen minutes at the 
church. LAURENCE.” 

“He is here, then ?’’ asked Kate, of Eric. 

“Came in ten minutes ago, splashed with 
mud and mire. Had ridden from West Avon 
since half-past ten.”’ 


“What could have detained him?’ Mr. : 
Myrick asked, sternly, ready to indulge in a ; 
little temper, now he knew Laurence was safe. 3 

“He must explain himself. I go back to; 


drive with him to the church.” 


Then, as Kate followed Eric to the door, he } 


added in a low tone: ‘‘ Laurence only got 


my second dispatch when it was too late to do | 


anything but ride over. He has given his left 
ankle a twist, and, although he will not admit 
it, is in a good deal of pain. I have no idea 
what delayed him. He gave me no opportunity 
for inquiries. We are an hour behind the time 
set for the ceremony now.” 


When Kate returned from this hurried con- } 
ference, Rue had recovered herself, and? 


Whispered in her ear: 


‘“Oh, Kate! what wild things did I say just 
:now? Did I—betray—our compact ?’’ 

‘‘You have not confided in me of late, Rue. 

}I assure you I am no wiser for all you have 
3 said in this wretched hour,’’ returned Kate. ° 
’ «T wish I were dead !”’ 
’ The words broke from Rue in a whisper, 
and were the last Kate heard her utter as 
Ruth Myrick. They drove to the church 
through another heavy shower, that gave way 
to sunshine as they arrived at the door. 

The peal of the organ as they slowly went 
up the aisle; the flutter and satisfaction of 
the impatient wondering guests; all seemed 
to Kate the saddest, coldest of pageants. 
Laurence, standing at Eric’s side as they 
reached the chancel, gave her a sense of 
security sorely needed, but she saw at a glance 
that he was white with suffering he strove to 
repress. f 

Did Rue observe this also? She never raised 
her eyes to meet his glance, although he mur- 
mured as he stepped near her: ‘ Forgive me !’’ 
in a tone of entreaty. 

Kate wept quietly during the ceremony. and 
Madeline conducted herself with no better 
grace. Ruth was like stone, responding clearly 
to all the vows, but raising no glance to meet 
$ the steadfast eyes bent sadly on her. 

There was to be a large reception at Mr. 
Myrick’s, arrangements having been made for the 
departure of Mr. and Mrs. Owen at four o'clock. 
Kate felt that, in the hurried return to the 
house and the confusion of delay, there had 
; been little time for explanation on Laurence’s 
part, although during the hour that followed 
} she heard a word here and there which convinced 
her that people generally understood the cause, 
nor questioned the imperative claim of the 
delay. She noted also that Laurence looked 
very much fatigued, and finally sat down before 
half through receiving the congratulations of 
the guests. Rue was radiant once more; always 
:in her element amid a social throng, she was 
brilliant to-day. But she scarcely vouchsafed a 
. word to her bridegroom. Kate made her way to 
’ Laurence’s side. 
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“You are in agony, Larry,’ she said; ‘‘ you ; she entered, but rose with an effort, and stood 
have hurt your ankle, Eric tells me. Can I do} leaning against a chair. 
nothing for you ?” “IT was obliged to ask a few moments alone 
“Kate, you dear little woman, I wish you} with you, even at the risk of neglecting our 
could, You ask me the question I long to hear ; guests. Rue, I am obliged to add to my already 
from my wife,” he replied, his unguarded words } deplorable conduct to-day by telling you I must 
showing his overwrought condition. ‘I want— } return to West Avon at once.” 
there is a big strike at the factory in West Avon.} She did not reply fora moment; then she said 
It has been impending for days, but broke out } rather coldly: 
suddenly last night. They hate the present ; “I beg you will sit down, Laurence; for I see 
superintendent, and a rough crowd mobbed the 3 you have hurt yourself and are suffering. May 
office. I twisted my ankle in some stupid way. } I ask the cause of your departure ?”’ 
I unavoidably missed the early train, and found { Has no one told you? I have tried twice 
the second was taken off the line. So I rode; to tell you, but you gave me no chance. There 
over, and the stirrup has rubbed the ankle. {has been a dangerous strike, at West Avon, 
I am expecting a dispatch any moment, calling { among the workmen. They made an attempt 
me back to West Avon.” to fire the mill last night. I should have 
‘But you cannot go,” she said. telegraphed to you, but I dared not leave the 
“‘T must. On me now depends the safety ; building, and, in the confusion, could find no one 
of those miserable people. They will not deal } to send.” 
with Mott, the superintendent. They listen to{ ‘‘You—you were hurt, then?’ she said, 
me, and I—Kate, for God’s sake, make my } slowly. 
excuses to Rue, if she misses me! I must be{ Ah, if she would only come to his side, and, 
alone—this pain is unbearable. She will not } laying her soft hand on his forehead, give him 
give me an opportunity of speaking to her.3one glance of the love trembling under the 
Confound the people !”’ pride in her heart. But she stood aloof in 
All this was uttered in an undertone of wrath 3 her bridal white, lovely yet distant as winter's 
and pain; and he was making his escape from ; snow on the mountain heights. 
the.crowd, when a servant came to him with the ‘It is nothing serious, only somewha, painful. 
anticipated telegram. Eric was standing near { You understand and forgive my delay ?”’ 
him as he read it, and heara his exclamation. “Certainly, since it could not be avoided. 
“IT must go at once,” he said, putting the ; Do you wish me to remain here?” 
dispatch in Eric’s hand. 3 “TI thought—that is, I—you must please 
“Laurence, you are in no condition to go } yourself, Ruth,” he ended, lamely, the color 
back into that trouble; besides—”’ wavering in his cheeks under her steady glance. 
“If I could have planned it, it could not be } ‘‘We can go to Owen Hall, at Avon, which is 
better,”’ he replied, bitterly. ‘What does Ruth } only two miles from West Avon. Owen Hall 
care? Make my excuses to my wife, Morris: ; is—is—well, we can make it very habitable on 
say I will write. Show Mr. Myrick the dis- short notice. But you must do as you wish. 
patch; he will understand at once. Say I will ; I promised in no way to hamper your freedom.” 
send for him if he can help me.” ‘‘T have just now promised obedience. If you 
“Stop, Laurence: you must not leave Ruth 3 desire it, I will go with you to Avon.” 
in this way. Speak to her yourself, and ‘«T desire nothing that is not pleasing to you,” 
explain the situation. Good heavens, man! } he replied, his eyes flashing angrily. ‘I want 
have you no consideration for her?’’ jme favors unwillingly bestowed. Stay here. 
‘Tt is an attribute she can so well appreciate ! It will probably be a matter of only a few 
Bring her to the little room back of the parlors, } days—” 
then; it is the only place where we can be alone.’ ‘You will be gone so long?”’ she asked, 
Make haste! I have barely time to catch my i faintly. 
train after going to the hotel. If I thought she } “T cannot give you any definite idea as to 





would come— Eric, would it do to take her} my return. I am exceedingly sorry to have 
with me to Avon? There is Owen Hall—but} annoyed you by breaking through convention- 


no matter. Go, like a good fellow, and bring} alities. Believe me, when I say, I hope never 

her here.” to offend in the same way again. I think there 
So it was in the same small room, already } is nothing more to be said.” 

crowded with memories for both, that Rue found ‘You will write ?”’ She spoke with a plaintive 

her husband awaiting her. He was seated when } cadence, for the first time during the interview. 
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{He did not reply at once. 
\her, and took her hand in his a moment. 


Then he went to: 
She ° 


ought he intended to kiss her, but he only ; 
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ond Miss Owen ey ie departed, with 
two of the servants, to open Owen Hall for the 


young master. Miss Annie was tearful, and 


eld the little gloved fingers, clasping them so; Madeline very uncommunicative, and Rue left 


e that the pressure fairly hurt. 
“J will write to you, of course. 


Oh, my wife, 3 


’ them impatient and heavy-hearted. 


Her father maintained an odd reserve, but 


if I only dared love you, it would not be so { watched his daughter as she read each morning 


hard to leave you. 
good - bye. 


wisely and for the best.’’ 

And then he was gone before she could 
realize his words, or cry out with responsive 
tenderness. 

His absence was easy of explanation in 
Brompton. Everyone was more or less inter- 
ested in the mills at West Avon, and knew how 
much was at stake in quelling a strike in such 
immense works as those owned by Laurence 


Their sympathy was all for Rue, who they 
seemed to think must be sadly troubled regard- 
ing her husband’s personal safety, until the 
poor girl was in an agony of apprehension. 
That Miss Jean Owen was very anxious was 
evident, and it did not add to Ruth’s comfort 
that she said abruptly : 


“T shall go to Laurence by the first train.” 

“T do not think he will wish it,” said Rue, 
with a sudden jealous pang. 

“That does not matter in the least. 


: “* 
the lad, and was not taught to obey him. 


e3 
needs someone close at hand to speak a word rei 
I shall open Owen Hall at Avon.” 


good cheer. 


Even if I should never see you } 


again, you will believe, Ruth, that I have acted ; 


Owen. 
2 


God bless and keep you— ’ her brief bulletin from her husband, and, as day 


followed day and she made no sign, a perplexed 
impatience appeared in his glance. 

Once he brought her some papers to sign. He 
said Laurence wished it. 

‘““Why did he not bring them himself?” she 
asked. 

‘‘His detention is very queer, I admit. But 
I presume you have a satisfactory explanation,” 
was her father’s response. 

‘‘I know as much, perhaps less than you do 
of the matter,’ she replied, as she wrote her 
name. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ten days passed in this way, and Brompton 
dropped the discussion of Laurence Owen and 
his bride, to enjoy the prospective nuptials of 
Eric Morris and Miss Gifford. Their wedding, 
taking place the second day of June, from 
‘Elland,’ promised to outrage none of the 
social conventionalities. Rue had seen little of 
Kate since her wedding-day. Kate seemed 
under a restraint in her presence, and it only 
made Rue conscious of the utter loneliness of her 
position, that she could not even speak to this 
dear friend and confidante. Alas! had the 


If Miss Jean’s soldierly bearing had been a follies of her youth brought about this hour of 


little less like her nephew’s arrogant moods, 


Rue would have begged to accompany her. 


But this resemblance only recalled Laurence’s } 
$ indifference so natural as even to deceive her 
father. 


flashing eyes when he avowed his intention of 
asking no favor at her hands. Looking back 
on their interview, she fancied that if he had 
prefaced his words with the tenderness of the 
conclusion, she could not but have yielded. As 


it was, a more unhappy, strangely situated bride 3 


8 
$ 
3 
§ 
$ 
Q 
; 


could scarcely be imagined than the proud belle 
of Brompton. She was bowed in spirit to the 
very earth by the strange circumstances of the 


day, and found no comfort in the voice of 3 


conscience, ever murmuring that she had once } 
more permitted her already humbled pride to 
step between herself and the man she loved. 

She received her first letter from her} 
husband the following morning. It was very } 
brief, referred to the state of affairs, hinting at 
Complications that would possibly detain him | 
longer than he supposed. 

Rue drove over to South Walsingham, and } 


bitter punishment? 
No! She rebelled against a Nemesis wrought 
by human agency, and schooled herself to a cold 


At the end of a fortnight, he was absent for 
a day; and, on his return, he placed a letter in 
Ruth’s hand, saying gravely : 

“‘T have been with your husband, my daugh- 
ter, and am sorry to tell you I feel anxious 
about him. He asked me to give you this 
letter, which will in some measure explain his 
detention and the trouble through which he 
has passed. The strike has been settled; but 
another outbreak may occur at any time. It is 
not for me to advise or interfere between man 
and wife; but I may say to my child that, 
no matter where her inclinations may lead her, 
her place and duty are at her husband’s side.” 

Rue took the letter in silence; but, as she 


left the room, Mr. Myrick saw that she was 


sobbing quietly. 
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Once i in rie room, ie tore open the envelope : 


with eager fingers and read: 
“My Wire: 


“In writing this letter, I undertake the} 
Yet it must ; 
be fulfilled, and mine alone is the hand fitted § 


hardest task ever allotted me. 


to convey to you all you must know. My 
letters heretofore have been meagre because } 
of business anxieties that culminated strangely 
enough, as far as our fortunes are concerned. 

“You already know the causes that conspired 
to make me appear ‘a laggard in love’ on our 
wedding- morning. Learn now why I have 
lingered day after day, dreading to confront 
you. Ruth, ours was a mere business-compact. 
I offered you money, position, all I felt would 
make you happy. They were at my disposal then. 
To-day, lama poor man. Excepting the inter- 
est I still own in these mills, I have nothing. 
All I once possessed has passed into the keeping 
of other hands. Owen Hall no longer belongs 
tome. All that for a short time I called mine 
is mine no longer. 

“To go into a detailed explanation would only 
confuse you. It is hard for me to realize the 
truth: enough if you comprehend that, to-day, 
I stand with my good name clean and unsullied, 
an honest man, who never sought to deceive you, 
but who suffers keenly in thus being the victim 
of circumstances. Under these conditions, I am 
at a loss to proceed. I can scarcely hope for 
your forgiveness and lenient judgment. I have 
therefore vested all my interest in the mill in 


your name; and, knowing it will be a comfort- ; 


able income for you alone, I go forth to make 
my way in the world. 


would grant the interview. I love you, my wife, 
and only the undying, unconquerable affection 


I have borne you would have led me into the } 


wild scheme of making you my wife under such 
circumstances. I hoped I might win you in $ 
time, and, until that day, to serve you, to gratify © 
your every whim, would be reward enough. 3 
My heart was so full of love, I thought to live 
without a return and to offend you by no demon- 
stration of affection. But now that dream is past. 
I can no longer fulfill all I promised. I dare not 
approach you. 1 am a coward; but love has 
made me so. 


“Oh, that I might have one assurance of | 


your regard, to carry with me as a blessed 
memory ! 
my fate or welfare! 
tell you I have been ill, confined to the house ; 
by the miserable sprain I received the night | 
before our wedding. 


eee 
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I should not dare trust $ 
myself to see you again, even if I felt sure you ; 


If I could only know you care for } 
I must, in justice to myself, ; 


““When this is placed in your siete,’ I shall 


: be on the eve of leaving, but will wait at Owen 
: Hall—hoping, almost praying, for one word 


from you that will make my departure less sad. 
Yet I can hardly hope for a reply to this letter. 
I know your heart so well. I seem to have 
flung myself against its coldness, during all 


‘these sad months, and I can only despair. 


Wherever you are, my beautiful Ruth, I am 
’ your desolate and deeply contrite husband, 
‘* LAURENCE OWEN.” 


She caught the letter to her lips, as she read 
the name at the close. She brushed the tears 
from her burning eyes. Her cheeks were scarlet. 
Oh, if she could go to him at once! Laurence 
alone, suffering in mind and body, no longer 
arrogant or masterful, but frankly avowing his 
love? Her husband going forth, driven away 
by lack of faith in her womanly tenderness and 
courage to meet misfortune? 

Every vestige of her pride was crushed. Her 
foolish resolve never to yield to his indomitable 
will was gone. She loved him, and would prove 
that neither poverty nor other change in fortune 
could make her waver in her loyalty. 
moment of her release from the bondage of 
; the cruel mood that had been hers since her 
marriage, she felt she could conquer the world 
with this love of hers. 

But it was late. She must endure a restless 

sleepless night before she could act on her 

resolve. 

She would go to Owen Hall. He would be 
there, he said. She would entreat his love and 
patience, and acknowledge her ignoble conduct. 

She concluded to say nothing about her 
resolution to anyone, but she was up quite 
; early the following morning, preparing for her 
: journey to Avon. 

Fanny looked nervous and unhappy, but 
3 Rue did not observe it, and scarcely noticed 
’ the girl when she said Mr. Myrick had gone 

; away on an early train. She did not miss the 

; Brompton Courier from its usual place on the 

} breakfast-table until she wanted to examine the 
railway schedule, and then she exclaimed 
; impatiently when Fanny stammered that ‘she 
; thought Mr. Myrick had taken it with him.” 
Ruth got to the station a few moments before 
} the train arrived. 
The journey was not a long one. 
> Avon at noon, and, after some delay, found 
means of conveyance to Owen Hall. She had 
never been there, though she had often driven 
‘past the house when visiting friends in the 
neighborhood, but the hall had been closed for 
’ years. 


In the 


} sl 
Me 


She reached 
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As the carriage entered the grounds, she saw 
Jaurence’s huge setter, Roy, basking in the 
sunlight on the broad stone steps leading to the 
porch. 

Rue called Roy to her, and fondled him as 
she waited an answer to her summons. She 
dismissed the carriage at once. 

When a neat maid opened the door, she stood 
with one hand on Roy’s head, her lovely face 
full of anxiety. 

“JT want to see Mr. Owen,’’ she said; ‘‘ he is 
here?” 

The servant hesitated, scanning Ruth’s plain 
dark dress. 

“No, miss,’’ she said, ‘“‘ Mr. Owen is not in 
the house—he did not come home last night. 


There has been a gentleman rale early fur him ; 
this morning, already. And we haven't seen } 


the mornin’ paper, neither, ma’am, and Miss 
Jean fears more trouble at the mill. 
come from West Avon, ma’am?”’ 

“No,” Ruth replied, the tears starting to her 
eyes as she stood in surprise and dismay. 

“Will ye see Miss Jean, miss?” the girl 
asked. 

“No,”’ she said, drearily. 
again.” 

“And the name, 
particular !”’ 

“Tell him—no matter. I can come again,”’ 
and she turned away, passing down the steps. 

A dreary stretch of road lay before her. 
She walked slowly along the avenue, and stood 
irresolute at the gates. 

She could not face Miss Jean until she had 
heard Laurence’s voice once more, full of love 
and forgiveness. 
her throat and choke her. He was gone, and 
now what should she do? Go back to the 
station—telegraph for the carriage to meet her? 
Give up her sweet hope of proving to her 
husband how dependent she was on his tender- 
ness and mercy? Oh! how could she return 
unsatisfied? At this moment, something soft 
touched her hand. It was Roy’s nose. He 
had followed her, and now was gazing at her 
wistfully. 

“Oh, Roy, Roy !’’ cried the little wife, break- 
ing into sobs, “you want Larry also. Where— 
where is he? Can we never find him?” 

She sank on the grass, and buried her face 
on the big doggie and wept like a child, while 
Roy licked her face and whined in sympathy. 


‘IT will come 


miss? Mr. Owen is that 


CHAPTER XI. 
Kare Grrrorp, however, saw the Brompton 
Courier that morning. No kindly hand sought 


Do you } 


Her heart seemed to rise in | 
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; to spare her the shock, although no cloud should 
‘ have darkened the happiness of sq sweet a bride 
as the morrow would make her. The head-lines 
; of a telegram caught her eye, and she cried out 
; in dismay : 

‘Another outbreak at West Avon! Laurence 

; Owen, the young proprietor, fatally shot by some 
’ unknown miscreants while in his office, late last 
3 night.’ ”’ 
> Kate was on her way to Rue in less than half 
;an hour. She was overtaken by the carriage 
} from The Lindens, bearing Miss Annie and 
; Madeline. They exchanged hurried greetings 
; and hastened on, only to find Rue absent and. 
; Fanny in tears. Con had just discovered Mrs. 
’ Owen’s absence, and informed Fannie that his: 
master’s last instructions had been to keep the 
mistress at home if possible, and, above all, not 
: to let her see the papers. 
“Now,” wailed Fanny, ‘‘she will go right 
; to him, for I remember she wanted the Avon 
; time-card, and she’ll find him dead! Oh, why 
; didn’t they tell me?” 

‘Hush, my good girl!’ cried Miss Annie, 
almost beside herself at the thought of her 
; darling nephew dead or dying. ‘Thank 
} heaven, the child wanted to join him. It may 
> comfort her in time to come. I will go at once 
3 and telegraph. I suppose I should have staid 
at home.”’ 

‘I stopped at the hotel,” said Kate; ‘but, 
as I expected, Eric had gone to West Avon. 
Oh, how can we bear it?” 

“There is a boy with a telegram now!’’ cried 
Madeline. 

They all rushed to the door; but Kate’s hand 
tore open the dispatch, which was addressed to 
Rue’s maid. 


‘Meet me, with the carriage, at the three- 
thirty train. Rutu M. Owen.” 


What did it mean? Ruth in Avon? Had 
she failed to find Laurence or hear the dreadful 
tidings? The agitated women gazed blankly at 
3 one another, then Kate ran after the boy who 
’ brought the dispatch. 

; Stop!’ she cried. ‘Have you seen the 
3 paper, and about Mr. Owen being killed? Can 
> you tell me—” 

> «* No, he cannot,’’ cried a full deep voice they 
all recognized. Laurence Owen pushed aside 
>the boy and laid his hand on Kate’s arm. 
>In a moment, he was overwhelmed by an ava- 
> Janche of excited women, and Eric and Mr. 

Myrick, who followed him, were unable to 
3 repress a smile of amusement, albeit they looked 


” 


> grave enough at first. 
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‘What does it mean?’’ demanded Kate, 
beginning ta sob. 

«Thank God, you are safe, my darling boy!” 
Miss Annie ejaculated; while Madeline added 
broken inquiries as to whether he was hurt in 
any way. 

“No, no,” he answered. ‘Kate, dear little 
woman, do not cry so. Aunty, there is a great 
deal of me left. Madeline, my child,” as she 


caught him around the neck, “ of course I'll kiss } 


you again. I did not realize you all loved me 
so much. I am safe and sound—perfectly so. 
The newspapers were too eager for sensational 
items.” 


at his tone of mingled banter and tenderness, 
while Morris added: 

‘‘Some miserable discontented wretch shot at 
Larry last night; luckily, drink had made the 
fellow’s hand unsteady. He was arrested ; but, 
unfortunately, the paper published a dispatch 
sent in haste by some misinformed person.” 

“‘Of course, there was great excitement,” Mr. 
Myrick said, in his usual calm way. ‘It was 
little wonder the report spread of Laurence’s 
being mortally wounded—or killed outright.” 

“And Jean ?’’ demanded Miss Annie. 

‘Oh, she is all right,’’ rejoined Laurence. 
“‘T managed to keep Aunt Jean in ignorance 
by suppressing her paper, this morning, and 
rushed up here to save my wife, if possible, from 
the anxiety you have suffered. Where is she?’’ 


There was a pause, during which the color } 


rose in Laurence’s face. 


“T trust she is still in ignorance of—” he } 


began, when Kate said simply: 

“She is not here.”’ 

“Not here? 
glance sought Mr. Myrick’s face as he spoke. 

““We have just received this dispatch from 
her.” 

Fanny interfered now. 

“I am very sorry, sir, but I did not know 
about your being—’’ 

* Killed? Shot? Well, yes—go on,’’ Laurence 
supplemented, as she hesitated, with no sense of 
the humor of his words. 

‘And Mrs. Owen told me, just as she left, that 
she was going to meet you in Avon.” 

A radiance broke over Laurence’s face. He 
cast a glance of triumph toward Mr. Myrick as 
he caught the telegram from Fanny and read it 
aloud. 

‘* Failing to find me, she has turned back. I 
must go at once; by going to Avon on the next 
train, I shall reach there before she leaves the 
station. She will return with me to Owen Hall. 


Laurence paused, caressing his aunt, : 
who clung to him, half weeping, half laughing, ; 


Where: is she?’’ Laurence’s $ 


Aunt Jean has my message before now, and js 
in no anxiety. Mr. Myrick, a word with you.” 
$ He conferred a moment with Mr. Myrick, 
} and wrung his hand fervently. Then he kissed 
} his aunt, had a joke for Madeline and a kindly 
’ word for Fannie as he sped away. 

; Rue was standing on the platform of the 
3 station at Avon, the dog, Roy, who had obsti- 
; nately followed her, crouched at her side. She 
was very tired from the long walk, and she 
> scarcely wondered when her husband came to 
her, and, putting her hand through his arm, 
said : 

‘‘The carriage will soon be here. I telegraphed 
to have it meet us. You are fatigued. Will 
you not come into the waiting-room and sit 
down?” 

Roy followed them gravely, watching first one, 
then the other, wisely. Rue made no attempt to 
explain her intended return to Brompton by 
the next train. She only said, with downcast 
eyes: 

“Roy would not leave me. 
him back.” 

‘Sensible dog!’ was Laurence’s cheerful 
rejoinder. ‘Did you see Aunt Jean?” 

‘No, I could not!’’ her voice trembled. 

“Ah! I understand, my dear,’ he replied, 
gently, and then he made a brief explanation 
of the cause of his absence. She drew closer 
to him as she listened, and murmured: 

**Oh! I am glad I did not hear of this.” 

“T am thankful, also, that you were spared. 
} Your father had taken measures to shield you 
if you had remained in Brompton, but I fear 
; Kate’s anxiety would have overthrown any plan 
3 of his. You were then—’ 

‘I was on my way to you at Owen Hall. | 
believed you were ill and in trouble. I wanted 
to be with you,” she said, bravely, but with her 
’ eyes fixed on Roy’s ears, as he lay stretched at 
} her feet. 

“Thank you, Rue. I have been ill, but the 
sight of you is medicine to mind and body. | 
Will you come” 
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see the carriage is here. 

A handsome landau, drawn by a pair of impa- 
tient bay horses, was waiting them. Rue sank 
back on the cushions in silent gratitude that he 
did not press her to talk. As they neared the 
house, however, she laid one little hand on his 
If she had known how this 
meekness became her! How it drove Laurence 
to the verge of insanely catching her in his 
arms, despite propriety and the gaze of William, 


arm entreatingly. 


the coachman. 
‘You wrote me, Laurence, that— you n0 


longer owned—the hall.” 
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“I do not,’’ he replied, gravely, putting his ; an occasional sob like a weary child, he carefully 
hand over hers a moment, ‘‘ yet my aunt is here ; and remorsefully explained his past plot. 
still, and we will remain at least until you; The strike at the mills and the ensuing trouble 
decide upon the future.” ; had been no part of his plan; but, since absence 
She shivered a little at the emphasis he $ favored his interest, he availed himself of her 
placed on the personal pronoun. He entered ; refusal to accompany him to Avon to strengthen 
the house, however, with the air of easy pro-; the test he intended should be hers. He then 
prietorship, and inquired of the servant if Miss ; took from his pocket a torn and soiled paper 
Jean had received his message. ¢ and asked if she recognized it. 
“Yes, sir; shall I say you want to see her?’ { ‘It is the letter I wrote so long ago. You 
“No,” he replied. ‘Tell her Mrs. Owen is ; told me you never received it,’ she cried. 
with me, and that we will meet her at luncheon} ‘Oh, no! I said it never reached me; nor 
in an hour. Will that suit you, Ruth?” ; did it, by the hand to which you intrusted it. 
Rue murmured an assent, and the maid disap- ; I found it. Iwas riding sadly home from 
peared. ; Brompton, the night before Morris and I started, 
“You are tired, Rue; would you not like to ; when I saw this lying in the mud. I picked it 
go to your apartments ?”’ ’up and thrust it in my pocket, intending to 
She bowed in reply. ’ examine it further on reaching the house. 1 did 
He drew her hand through his arm, and led } not recognize your writing. 1 was very heart- 
the way up a broad stairway, into a large draw-? sick. I forgot the thing until well on my 
ing-room, richly furnished. Beyond, doorways ; journey. During my absence, I carried this 
draped with Japanese silks afforded glimpses of ; little bird Hope in my heart—for I learned to 
bed-chamber and dressing-room. ; repeat your hastily-written words of love as my 
Once there, Laurence gently removed Rue’s $ daily prayer. But I thought you had heard of 
bonnet, and drew the gloves from the trembling my fortune prospects. On my return, I read 
hands. in your first glance something that bade me take 
“Welcome home, my wife!’’ he said, kissing} courage. Then Eric taunted me with my own 
her tenderly. ugly thoughts put into words: you would marry 


“Tell me, Laurence: what do you mean?” } me for the money. So I concluded to buy you 
she cried. ‘I came to you, to-day, ready to } first in your own way, and prove you more than 
acknowledge my willful conduct—ready to beg } a bargain afterward.” 
you to forgive and love me—to let me strengthen} ‘‘Buy me? Laurence, did you really believe 


you by my affection in the hour of your changed I consented because of your wealth ?”’ 


fortune. But you meet me with mystery. You “If I wronged you by the doubt, I suffered 
have not deceived me ?”’ more keenly than you did, love,’’ he answered, 

“No, my darling. I told you the truth in all $ kissing the fingers she laid reproachfully upon 
save one instance. I longed to test your love, 3 his lips. ‘But I am free to confess I believed 
and conquer that proud little heart. But I am 3 in your affection from the first. I nearly lost 
bereft of more than half my fortune. I no longer faith, however, when I saw how cruel you 
own Owen Hall; only the interest in the mill { could be. The moment you thought me igno- 
is mine. Still, this house is yours, to do with ; rant of this written confession, you turned to 
as you will—the home I have been arranging stone. Ah, Rue, if you had known the misery 
for you for months. Have you forgotten those ; of that hour when you refused to go with me 
papers you signed? I have given you all my 'to Owen Hall! If it had not been for your 
fortune. It was the least I could do. I am3 father, I should have been utterly hopeless.” 

@ poor man to-day. Now do you understand?’ ; ‘Papa? Did he know of all this?” 

“You have given it to me? I own this house,} ‘Yes; but he consented to remain silent and 
Laurence? Oh, I see now, I see! you still mean } let me have my way. But he was my best 
to leave me! This is your revenge. Oh, what } friend in that dark hour.” 
have I done? I have been weak, foolish, even? ‘‘ Laurence, how can I thank you? You have 
eruel—but I loved you. Take back the hateful } saved me from myself. I can never—’ 
money. Give me nothing, nothing—only love; ‘You thank me, dear wife, for giving you 
me, Laurence, love me! for I am so wretched! } endless pain. We have both trified with love, 
$0 lonely!” ’and must thank heaven it has proved a crown 

She sank into a chair, sobbing piteously, and } and not a curse.” 
he had much difficulty in soothing her. But, $ ‘But oh, Larry, how you fibbed!’’ she said, 
when she finally lay back in his arms, with only } suddenly, after a pause made very eloquent by 
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a process known to lovers. ‘‘ You said not an 
atom of the old love remained.” 

“{ spoke the truth, my wife. The old love 
was a boyish passion born of admiration, but 
the shadow of the love I bear you now. Do you 
forget ‘I have grown older, wiser, and—’”’ 

‘Laurence, do not ever quote that again !”’ 

‘*Do you remember the day I sent the violets, 
and you wore them ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“T nearly ruined my plans when I caught 
the glance of reproach in your beautiful eyes.” 

‘‘And, the day of our wedding, had you only 
asked me to go with you—” 

‘«T ask no favors of my wife,” he laughed. 

‘“‘And she grants none,’’ Rue said, with a 
glimpse of her old sauciness. ‘ Between 
there can be no favors, since your desire shall 
be my law.” 

“Ah, darling, my little shrew must make no 
rash resolves. I know you so well now that 
I am determined you shall do as you will, the 
rest of your life, for granting me this one happy 
hour.”’ 

At this moment, a gentle tap at the door 
and an announcement of luncheon startled them 
from bliss to mundane matters. 

“We must not keep Aunt Jean waiting, and 
I believe I am unromantically hungry,” said 
Laurence. 

Rue hastily smoothed her ruffled hair, and, 
clinging a little nervously to Laurence’s arm, 
went to encounter Miss Jean. 
was too old a soldier in life’s battlefields to 
betray any surprise. She kissed Rue affection- 
ately and beamed joyfully on her nephew. 

“T shall go back to South Walsingham, 
to-morrow, Larry,” she said, as they rose from 
the table. ‘Annie writes that the rose-trees 
need pruning and the gardener is ill.” 

‘Better wait now, and go with us to the 
Gifford-Morris wedding to-morrow.” 

“But, Laurence—’’ began Rue, blushing a 
little. ‘I cannot stay—I am not prepared!’ 

“Oh, I left word with your father to ship 
Fanny and the trunks to Avon at once. William 


us, 


es to meet them at five,’’ Laurence replied, ; 
’ } 


laughing at her surprise. 

‘You are the most impudent Irishman I ever 
met,’ she said, a few moments later, when out 
of Miss Jean’s hearing. 

‘‘T have learned with whom I have to deal. 
Think of the honor, Rue, of marrying the rale 
ould Irish article. And, as I remember, Morris 
remarked once you were not named ‘ Rue’ for 
nothing.” 

* * 


* * 


But Aunt Jean } 
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Mr. and Mrs. Owen's appearance at the 
wedding, the next evening, naturally attracted 
$ great attention. Once, during the reception, 
Kate, the bride of an hour, and Rue, the bride 
of a fortnight, were standing side by side, talk- 
; ing with Mr. Dick Olcott, when Laurence came 
Sup to Eric, and, glancing at the trio near, 
smiled as he grasped his friend’s hand. 

“You look a thousand per cent. happier 
to-day, Larry, than you did two weeks ago, 


3 
; when I sustained you through a like trying 
3 
3 
3 
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ordeal,’ said Morris. 

“I do not hesitate to own that was the most 
unhappy day of my life. I almost lost faith in 
my own judgment. But you must grant that 

: physical suffering helped to increase my mental 

; anxiety.” 

‘‘You were courageous in the risk you took 
$in leaving Ruth in obedience to that dispatch,’ 

3 said Eric. 

3 “It was a bold stroke,’ Laurence owned. 
3 « Had she been one iota less true, less noble, 
$than I believed her—but that is an absurd 
hypothesis. Love assured me she was all | 
have proved her—the bonniest, lovingest little 
shrew ever wooed and won.” 

‘That contents me,’ laughed Eric. 

; longed to hear one lover’s rhapsody, Larry, in 
return for all you have endured from me.” 
‘‘But you had heard Jack Leland’s speech 
| 


““T have 


regarding Rue? I thought you knew the joke.” 

‘““No. What was that?” 

“Well, you remember that Jack was not 
} successful with the little woman yonder, and 
‘she flew into a rage with him at last for his 
; persistence. Sometime afterward, his sister 
Nellie innocently remarked that her brother 
thought the ‘ Taming of the Shrew’ an excellent 
play to give for the Hospital Fund, and that 
Ruth would make a splendid ‘ Katherine.’” 

‘‘What are you two laughing about?’ asked 
Rue, as she and Kate approached. 

‘“* We were discussing the folly of bachelors,” 
¢ Laurence vowed, boldly. ‘A fit topic for an 
occasion like this—eh, Ruth?” 

“Something else, too—a new version of an 
old drama,” laughed Morris, glancing at Ruth. 
‘‘What is that nonsense, Eric?’ demanded 
; Laurence, puzzled and off his guard. 
’ Rue was quicker than her husband. 
} blushed to her forehead; but, with a defiant 
> little frown at Eric’s merry face, she said, casting 
‘ a confident glance toward Laurence: 
> “7 think I understand. If you publish it, 
} Mr. Morris, I will accept the dedication; and 
: you may call the piece ‘A Mopern Perrvcuio.’”” 
3 [THE END. ] 


She 





TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON 


FIRST AID TO 


Everyone should know what ought to be done 
in the common accidents that may happen any 
day to anybody. Knowledge and promptness } 
may be the means of saving life, and they will ; 
certainly lessen the inevitable suffering. ; 

There are a few general principles which 
should be firmly fixed in the mind. When 
necessity arises, they can be recalled without 
difficulty, and they will suggest the best means 
to use for the end to be accomplished. 

BLEEDING. 

Bleeding can be stopped by compression ; 
position; cold; styptics. 

There are three sets of blood-vessels which 
convey blood through the body: arteries, carry- 
ing it from the heart; veins, carrying it to the 
heart; capillaries, tiny vessels connecting the 
two. When there is bleeding, some of these 
channels have been cut, and the blood flows 
from them just as water runs from a lead pipe 
when it is broken. It is important to remember 
that the blood does not flow at large amongst ; 
the tissues like water through a sandbank, but ; 
is confined to these little tubes. When they are } 
cut, if they can be squeezed together or the } 
open ends plugged, the bleeding will stop. 

When the wound is a clean cut made by a} 
knife or sharp instrument, there will be a pro- 
fuse flow of blood. If it comes in jets or spurts, 
answering to each beat of the heart, an artery : 
is cut. If it flows steadily and is of a dark-red 
color, a vein is divided. Wash the wound with 
cold water. A little blood makes a great show, 
and, when the part is clean, it may be found 
that the bleeding is much less than it seemed 
to be. 

Fold a piece of cotton in three, wet it in : 
ice-water, and bind it tightly over the cut. 
If the blood soaks through the bandage and } 
begins to drip from it, more vigorous measures ; 
are necessary. 

The artery that supplies the arm comes near 
the surface on the inside of the arm, about half- 
way between the arm-pit and the elbow. That 
in the leg may be found on the inside, just 
under the swell of the muscle, three or four 
inches below where it joins the body. 

To stop bleeding from any part of the limbs 
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SCOVIL. 


THE INJURED. 

below these points, take a hard round object 
like a ball, a stone, or a raw potato, twist it in 
a handkerchief or strip of cotton, and place it 
over the artery; tie the cotton tightly round 
the leg. If this does not check the bleeding, 
put a stick through the knot and twist the 
bandage tighter. 

If the artery cannot be found, put a pad of 
wet cotton over the wound, tie the bandage over 
that, and twist it in the same way. 

It can be taken off at the end of an hour, 
and reapplied if the blood still flows. 

When the wound is in the lower part of the 
arm or leg, the bleeding can sometimes be 
checked by bending it upward and binding 
it tightly to the upper part. The pressure 
brought to bear on the artery where it crosses 
the bend of the knee or elbow shuts it up. 

When the bleeding is from the shoulder or 
arm-pit, pressure can be made on the artery 
that comes to the surface above the collar-bone. 
This is the bone that runs along the front of the 
shoulder from the throat. The handle of a 
door-key, protected with a fold of cotton, is 
a good thing to press with, though any similar 


; object will answer. 


Bleeding from a finger may be stopped by 


‘ tying a string tightly around it where it joins 


the hand. 
Position.—Place the injured part in such a 


; position that the blood will not flow into it. 


After profuse hemorrhage, raise the foot of the 
bed on blocks, so that the blood may run toward 
the heart and brain that are famished for want 
of it. 

In bleeding from the nose, do not hold the 
head forward, bending over a basin, but lie back 


in a chair, and hold a wet sponge or cloth to the 


nose to receive the blood. 

Cold.—The use of cold water has already been 
spoken of. A piece of ice, bound on the wound, 
will sometimes stop the bleeding. 

In bleeding from the lungs, keep the sufferer 
in a half-sitting position, supported by pillows, 
and give pieces of ice to swallow. If it is very 
severe, apply pounded ice folded in a cloth to the 
chest while the doctor is coming. « Protect the 
bed and lower part of the person with a piece 

€ 
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of India- rable sheeting and plenty of towels. ; whole surface of the wound, the blood comes 

The blood is bright-red and is coughed up. : from the capillaries. Sometimes powdered alum 
In bleeding from the throat or stomach, keep } sprinkled on will stop it, or washing the surface 

the patient quiet and give bits of ice to swallow. 3 with a solution of perchloride of iron. 

The blood from the stomach is dark-red and Cold and styptics act in the same way by 

vomited up. ‘ contracting the mouths of the blood-vessels and 
Styptics—When the bleeding is from a num- ; keeping in the blood until nature has time to 

ber of little points and seems to ooze from the } form a clot there. 


POOR HEALTH OF SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


to year, to the causes of disease and its preven- $ aid against the reckless physical carelessness and 
tion. No class of diseases has lately been more 3 prodigal waste of emotion which conjointly are 
widely discussed than that of nervous disorders; 3 at the root of most nervous diseases in women. 
and the woman with weak nerves in particular ; lt would be interesting, in these days of experi- 
is, to almost a wearisome extent, pilloried as the ; ment, to take a boy, and from babyhood educate 
object of professional observation. The promi- him as girls are educated, dress him as girls are 
mence in the medical world of the nervous dressed, appeal to and play upon his emotions 
: 


Puysicians give increased attention, from year intellectual cultivation we have the best possible 
5 


perils of women has been long matched in the 3 as those of a girl are appealed to and played 
world of sociology by the prominence of the } upon, and observe, under these conditions, how 
question of the higher education of women } far sex is responsible for weakness of mind and 
and their wider sphere of work. It is, perhaps, $ body, and how far training. 

inevitable that the temptation to make these two A question analogous to that of the evil effects 
questions stand to one another somewhat in the } on maturer girlhood is the one of comparatively 
relation of cause and effect —that is, to foist ‘ ; recent date, of like evil effects arising out of 
on the more systematic intellectual culture of | our public-school curriculum. We cannot deny 
women the responsibility of what is claimed ; that our public-school system is far from being 
to be their increasing tendency to nervous millennial; but, granted this, we still seriously 
disease —- should prove irresistible to many ; doubt whether the present curriculum is of too 
reasoners; the more so as prejudice stands severe a nature to be readily gone through with 
ready, in this connection, to bolster up the} by the girl of average mental capacity. When 
weaknesses of theory. But it is a very; such a girl breaks down, it is only just to inquire 
unsound, because partial, course of reasoning. ; what other factors enter into her failure. We 
If we are to admit, as a deplorable fact, the ; have already mentioned certain causes, and to 
tendency to fall a prey to neurotic affections } these may be added attendance at balls and par- 
and thus lapse into invalidism, on the part nd ties, which involves not only unreasonably late 
women as they approach middle-age, let us } hours, but unhealthy excitements and indigestible 
at least duly weigh the causes of this sad} food. This assertion is based on statistics lately 
result; and, in so doing, we shall probably find gathered by a teacher in one of our public 
that among them the over-use of the brain will } schools, from the voluntary statements of the 
have a place quite too insignificant to justify the ; 
stress so often laid upon it. When we consider 
the irrational dress worn by girls from fourteen 
years old or so, onward; the discouragement of } 
active out-door work and exercise for them from § ments, remaining up until midnight or later 
about the same age; the systematic cultivation ; Twentyone of the age of fifteen were out six 
of the emotions with women, as opposed to} times untill from midnight to four o'clock in 
their systematic discouragement and repression } the morning. 

with men; the immense strain laid by young: These facts tell their own story eloquently; 
maternity on bodies quite untrained to effort ‘and the moral of that story would seem to be, 
and endurance, and minds quite unaccustomed » not less intellectual culture for our girls, but 


pupils under her care. The confession of 
twentyone girls averaging thirteen years of age 
shows that, during last winter, each of these 
girls spent fourteen evenings at social entertain- 
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to sacrifice and care; it becomes obvious that we ’ more knowledge of hygienics by parents, and 
need not go*far to explain the tendencies now ; sufficient common sense to make a practical use 
under discussion. We may even realize that in : thereof in the education of their daughters. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, 


MAY. 


Ero. 
BY EMILY H. 


No. 1—Is a dressy house-costume, of cream- } passementerie is the prettiest for this kind of a 
white nun’s-veiling. The skirt is perfectly plain } costume. 


From eight to ten yards of nun’s- 
veiling will be required. 


No. 2—Is a boating- dress, with a cotton drill 
blouse and navy-blue flannel skirt. 


Our model 
calls for the blouse to be made all in white, with 


plain navy-blue collar, cuffs, and band. An 
anchor is embroidered upon the vest and navy 
silk cravat. White serge hat, with navy-blue 
band. Six to eight yards of flannel for skirt, 


four yards white for blouse, will be required. 
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all around, and gathered to the long pointed ; 
bodice, both back and front. The bodice is full in } 
front, and laps over on the left side. The V plas- ; 
tron in front, the deep cuffs and trimming for the » 


Waist, are all in black passementerie or black : No. 3—Is a visiting-dress, of pink bengrline 
velvet, braided with silver braid. The lace’ and piece lace. The underskirt is silk, and the. 
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sushi in ennai is slightly draped by a f waist with colored 4 frilling of Swiss atest. 
chatelaine-plait at the waist. ‘The plaited bodice { Wristbands and fringe of ribbon loops - and - 
has a waistband, forming a point at the waist. 

It is tied at the side, falling with loops-and- ; 

ends. The round low bodice has a lace guimpe, : 

mounted to a lace ruche. The full upper sleeve } 

is of bengaline, and the lower part of lace. Six ; 


§ 


yards of silk for the underskirt, or an old even- ; 





ing-dress altered for the purpose, twelve to} 
fifteen yards of bengaline, and one yard of piece } 
lace. Trimming lace for the ruche and edge of 
sleeves. 
No. 4—Is a blouse-frock, for a girl of four 
years. Long full bodice and sleeves, with 
straight skirt, in pompadour, cambric, or ends in shot corded ribbon. Wide plaited 
zephyr-cloth, ornamented round the neck and ’ frill of the embroidery for the neck. 
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No. 5.—Child’s costume, in cream serge. The 
skirt is mounted in wide box-plaits, which are 
embroidered in stars. Bodice with bretelles 
edged with balls. Tam O’Shanter hat to match. 

No. 6—Is a seaside-suit, for a boy of four to 
six years. It is made of marine-blue serge or 
flannel, with knickerbocker pants and a plaited 
’ blouse, which is belted at the waist. An under- 
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vest of striped blue and white serge shows at } 


the neck. Wide sailor-collar in white flannel, 
trimmed with either one wide blue braid or else 
several rows of narrow braid. Cap to match. 


> of three to four years. 
> striped gingham, cut on the cross. 








No. 8.—A blouse-frock, for either boy or girl 
It is made of narrow 
The yoke, 


> cuffs, and sash are of plain gingham to match. 


No. 7—Is a pretty little smocked-frock, of } 
white or colored cashmere. The waistband and ; 
cuffs only are smocked. The yoke is of black ; 


velvet. 
skirt. 
gingham, with an embroidered yoke. 


Full straight sleeves, and full waist and 
This model will be very pretty for a} may be added to suit the taste of the wearer. 


The blouse buttons on the left shoulder. 

No. 9—Is a simple model for a bathing-suit, 
of dark-blue flannel or serge, trimmed with a 
band of white worsted braid. Long sleeves 


The trousers may be longer and put on a band. 





MANTELET LAMBALLE: 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





We give, on our Supplement, the entire half 
of this pretty summer mantelet. It consists of 
three pieces: 

1. Har or MANTELET, FROM Back-SEAM 
To Waist-LINE IN Front. 

2. Tue WHore or tHE Loop. 

3. One Enp. 

In Number One, the long notches are to be 
seamed together to fit the neck, and the little 
notches on the front make a little fullness, in 
front, at the neck. The pointed end at the 
waist-line is to be plaited close in a bunch, 
where it meets the loops-and-ends, all fastening 
under a pretty buckle. The mantelet may be 
of silk or light cloth, the edges pinked out; 
or, if preferred, it can be trimmed with lace 
as far as the waist. A standing frill finishes 
the neck. 
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BY MBS. 








This tea-cozy-shaped book may be made of : 


brocade, or even pretty chintz, or of old 
embroidery applied, or a pretty design done 
in satin-stitch. Both sides may be made in 


this way, or one may be covered with velvet, 





WORK 





BY MISS 





In the front of the number, we give a new 
design for a very pretty work-case, which is both 
compact and convenient. It is made of gray 
linen, and bound with narrow yellow ribbon. 

For the foundation, you will need a strip 
measuring eight and a half by twentythree 
inches. Bind the ends of this piece with the 
\ribbon ; it should be stitched with yellow silk. 
Next, cut a piece eight and a half by twelve 
itches; this is to fasten the smaller pockets on. 







flannel, two and a half by three inches ; 
he outside, use a piece of yellow ribbon, 
the fame width, by folding it with ends in the 
midd}je; there will be no raw edges. 


needle-book in place. The strip for the scissors, 


thimble, ete., is made of ribbon one inch in | 
width—six inches will be required for this; this ; 
isstitched on the back. For the pocket below, ‘ 


take a piece of the linen four by eight inches, 


bind it across one end, cut the other end 
Vou. XCVI.—5. 


HALF-CRESCENT NEEDLE-BOOK. 


JANE WEAVER, 


E. 


Far the needle-book, cut a couple of pieces of } 


A row g 
of stitching through the centre will hold the : 


satin, or silk; the strings are to harmonize. 
If plain brocade is used the figures will look well 
outlined with colored silks. The inside is lined 
with white silk, and is provided with layers of 
white flannel, pinked out. 


LLLP LLL 


-CASE. 


J. WELSH. 

; pointed, and fold it like an envelope, and bind 
the sides and pointed end, baste it on, and 
stitch it on the extreme outside edge of ribbon 
on the sides to keep it in place. The strip for 
the pockets for the crewels measures four by 
five inches; this pieco is bound all around and 
stitched on the back, the three compartments 
being formed by rows of stitching. The flap 
for the pocket comes next; this is seven and a 
half inches long, two and wu half deep, is 
stitched on so as to fall over the pocket. Bind 
; the ends of this piece. 

Now turn up the ends of the piece that you first 
> cut to form pockets three inches deep, baste 
the piece with the pockets on to this, allowing 
the end with the flap on to run down in one 
: pocket. Bind the sides and one end of the case, 
that is, the end that is to be turned out when 
it is folded together. A little spray may be 
embroidered on the pockets, if desired, as seen 
Sin the engraving; this is done in olive and 
¢ yellow silks. 
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CLOVER-LEAF TABLE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








The table is of wood, painted in white} whilst the shamrock or top is in plain plush 
enameled paint, or covered with plush, and } or satin, dotted with small embroidered fiowers. 
consists of two shelves, the lower one has the} A table of this shape, painted in some graceful 
top in figured silk, bound and lined with plush, } design, is pretty. 
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DESIGN FOR BRAIDING. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





On our Supplement, we give a very handsome } a trifle. A narrow worsted or silk bra: is to 
design for braiding the front of a jacket and} be used. Black braid, upon either da) «-blue, 
also the half of the cuff; the latter may be used } green, or black cloth, makes a very har.tsome 
also for the high standing collar by reducing it ; jacket. 


POCKET FOR COMB AND BRUSH. 


BY MISS E. J. WELSH. 





This convenient article is made of gray linen ; the proper size are given here which can be 
and bound with a pretty shade of brown worsted ; easily transferred on the linen. After they 
braid. The comb, brush, and hairpins are} are worked, bind the large pocket across the 
worked on, in the outline-stitch, with brown ; top and the small one all around, baste them 
wash-silk. The dimensions of the back measure ‘on the back, and bind the case on all sides. 
eight by eleven inches before the corners are A row of stitching divides the comb-and-brush 
cut off. The piece which forms the pockets for pocket. The hairpin-pocket can be sewed on by 
comb and brush is seven inches deep and eight : hand easier. Three brass rings are s‘ wed on 
inches wide, and the little pocket for hairpins the top, to fasten it up with. Colored silk or 
four and a half inches across the top. Designs ‘ brocade makes a pretty brush-pocket. 
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SHOPPING-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








this old-fashioned shape, with its smart 


wash-crewels or linen-floss. The fringe repro- 





; duces all the colors of the flowers. The broad 
turn-over, is readily made at home with any encircling braid is adorned with stars, and 
odd bits of material; or in artistic serge or oat- 
meal-cloth, which is decorated with a bright } 
bunch of field-flowers, worked with colored ‘ with girthing. Twill or satin lining. Pockets 
( may be added inside. 


sewed down with feather-stitch. The handles 
are made of the plain braid, or stronger still 
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WHITE DAMASK D’OYLEY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The design for embroidery, on the Supple-? edges or finished with a hem and drawn-work. 


ment, is done on a small square of white : 


The embroidery is to be done in cream or 


damask, which is to be fringed out at the ‘ white filo-floss or filoselle. 
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POPPIES, 
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IN KENSINGTON-STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





For our colored plate, this month, we give 
4 bunch of field-poppies, buds, and leaves. They 
are to be done in Kensington-stitch, in either 


silks or crewels. Two shades of poppy-red for : 


the flowers, and two shades of blue-green for 
stems and leaves; black for the centre of the 
full-blown flowers. Make a number of long 
stitches with a French knot at the end, and a 


dash of pale-green for the very centre. Repeat 
this bunch several times for the end of a scarf- 
cover, or it may be used as a corner-piece for 
a square cover. Pretty for one side of a work- 
bag: indeed, it may be adapted successfully to 
almost any piece of work. Gray linen, black 
satin or silk will make the most. effective back- 
ground. 
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BAG. 





BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVEB, 








The four sides of this bag, which is made of 
strong gray linen or Java canvas, are embroid- 
ered in a conventional design with red 
embroidery silks or crewels. 
the patterns is done in stem-stitch ; the inside 
filled up in satin-stitch. 
with red satin ribbon and edged with gold cord, 


BORDER FOR 


The outline of 


The seams are bound 3 


APRONS, 


and the corners, etc., trimmed with tassels of 
red silk. If the embroidery is done in crewels, 
the pieces should be bound with red worsted 
braid, tassels and cord of the crewel to match. 
} The bag will be pretty either in crewels or silks, 
and be useful for a work-bag, piece-bag, or to 
} put small fine pieces for the laundry in. 


TEA-CLOTHS, Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This design is worked in cross-stitch and 
Holbein-stitch, with two shades of red or blue 
ingrain cotton or in wash-silks on Java canvas. 
The wash-linen filoselles also may be used, either 
in shades of one color or in several colors—as 
the taste may dictate. 
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SOFA-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 








The embroidery is to be done on gray-surah, } same design may be repeated or several different 
and the edge is of strawberry-colored plush.} ones may be used. Shades of olive-green, 
Many of the beautiful designs of flowers which } strawberry-color, and pale-blue split filoselle 
ve have given on the Supplement will be most $ will all look well on the gray surah, with stems, 
appropriate to powder this cushion with ; the ‘ tendrils, ete., worked with gold-thread. 
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SUSPENDED PLUSH FRAME. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








A square of ruby-colored plush, embroidered ; diamond-wise to the wall, and provided at the 
With primroses, ferns, etc., wrought in arrasene, } top with a gilt hook, to which is attached @ 
or done in lustral painting. It is secured! valued miniature portrait. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

THE IMPENDING*NATIONAL FLORAL CAMPAIGN !—WHICH 
SHALL BE THE NATIONAL FLOWER ‘or AMERICA ?—HAVE 
You Vorep?— Which shall- be the ‘National Flower of 
America? This if question that is now exciting wide- 
spread interest. _Tmousaids have already voted ou it, and 
within the next fortnight itis safe to sty that trom ten to 
twenty thousand people all over the United States will 
register their choice. 

It is a curious fact that America has no one National 
Flower like the Shamrock of Ireland, the Rose of England, 
or the Thistle of Scotland. 


The discussion on this subject was begun in the Boston ; 


Daily Globe, May 13th, 1888, by a signed editorial from 
the pen of ‘Jean Kincaid.” Since that time the discus- 
sion has spread all over the country, and the English 


papers even have taken the matter up, It was felt that so ; 
important a matter should surely be left to the free choice . 


of the American people themselves, but how to arrange for 
a vote has been the perplexing question. 

Mr. Prang, of Christmas-card fame, recently hit upon a 
novel expedient, which he offered as worthy of a trial. It 
met an instantaneous and general acceptance, and the 
choice of a national flower for America is now being 


decided through the medium of the booksellers, news- $ 
dealers, and stationers of the country, by means of Prang’s ; 


Artistic Souvenir, entitled “Our NationaL FLower.”’ 
This souvenir is an exquisite little volume, with pictures 


of the two leading floral candidates, each of which pleads ‘ 


in charming verse and lovely colors its own cause for a 
national choice. 

A short history of the contest is printed on the last page, 
and a postal vote is enclosed, ready for mailing, only requir- 
ing to be filled out by the voter. The result of the vote 
will be published from time to time in the leading papers, 
and the final choice will be announced by mail to every 
voter after December 31st next, at which date the polls close. 

The price of the beautiful little volume, including vote, 
is only twentyfive cents, and is sold by all the leading 
booksellers and stationers. 

In looking over the names of those who have already 
voted, it is interesting to notice the choice of various 
prominent persons on the list : 

Clergymen have voted very extensively for the May- 
flower, although Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, has cast 
his vote for the Golden-rod, as has also Dr. Morgan Dix, 


of New York. Rev. Minot J. Savage, the great Unitarian ; 


preacher, has voted for the Laurel. Joseph Cook sends in 
his vote for the Golden-rod. So does that other great 
reformer, Dr. Howard Crosby. Rev. Brooke Herford, the 
famous English preacher, votes for the Golden -rod, and 
Lyman Abbott for the Mayflower. 

Authors have voted queerly. A letter in the familiar 
hand of John G. Whittier is recorded for the Golden-rod. 
James Parton votes for the Mayflower, and the gifted 
author of ‘John Ward, Preacher’? (Margaret Deland), 
casts a vote for the Laurel. 
for the Golden -rod, and E. L. Godkin wants the May- 
flower. 
ticket. 


for the Golden-rod also. 
T. V. Powderly has found time in his busy life to vote 
on the national flower question, and his choice is the 


Harriet Beecher Stowe votes > 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps votes the Golden - rod 3 
The famous woman’s suffragist, Lucy Stone, votes } 


TABLE. 


3 Golden-rod. John Fiske favors the Mayflower, and Jude: 
§ Noah Davis the Golden-rod. 
— A peculiar interest attaches to the choice of leading 
tors and actresses. Edwin Booth votes for the Golden- 
5 vod Minnie Palmer chooses the Forget-me-not, and Fanny 
¢ Derendott votes for the Golden-rod. Robert Mantell is 
3 down for the Mayflower, and Lawrence Barrett for the 
3 Golden-rod. 
> It will be seen that a very great number of people have 
$ already voted. Everyone shoul@ be sure to vote inmedi- 
} ately after reading this announcement. 

It will be something to be proud of in all your after-life 
that you were among those whw coutril uted to the selection 
> of a National Flower ; and it is sufe to say that, unless you 

vote this very day, you may lose the chance of influencing 
> the result, for it is hard to remember these many matters 
in our busy life. Thousands will vote on this question the 
coming fortuight. 





3 

$ Nearty One-HALF oF THE PoPULATION are more or less 
$ afflicted with neuralgic pains. Instead of sending for the 
§ doctor, who will probably prescribe a plaster and a dose 
3 of medicine, we advise the sufferer to heat a flat-iron, 
> put a double fold of flannel on the painful part, then 
$ move the iron to and fro on the flannel. The pain wil 
cease almost immediately. We have seen the most painful 
cases of neuralgia relieved in less than ten minutes. 





In addition to our regular club offers, as found in the 
$ prospectus, we make the following special offer of a free 
$ copy of the magazine for one year, to anyone sending a 
> club of two at two dollars each, or a club of three at one 
; dollar and seventyfive cents each. This offer is to reach 
¢ those who are unable to get up a large club. 


To Revive a Dyinc Fire.—Throw a little coarse brown 
? sugar on the embers, and, as long as there is a spark left, 
This is a more certain 


$ this will produce a cheerful blaze. 
} means than employing the old-fashioned bellows or attempt- 
} ing to create a draught by fixing a sheet of paper in front 
; of the stove. 

TABLECLOTHS wear out first in the middle where the 
two folds cross. To transfer to such a place a centre 
cut from an old napkin, and darn the edges without turn- 
Sing. Such a patch makes an excellent appearance, and is 
> worth the trouble in a handsome cloth. 





“Covers a Wink Ranor.’*—The Syracuse (N. Y.) I’: 
Journal says: ‘Between its literary claims, its arti-t 
excellence, and its thorough reliableness as a guide to dress 
and fashion, ‘Peterson’ covers a wide range, but in no 
respect is there ever any failure.” 


ner 
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Amone the different methods of tracing the patterns 
§ found in the magazine and on the Supplement, one of the 
quickest is by the use of a tracing-wheel. We will send 
3 one of these wheels by mail to any of our subscribers for 
fifteen cents. 





5 


Wer will send the magazine for the balance of the year, 
July to December inclusive, for one dollar. Get your friends 
° to try it for the next six months. 
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Por PourRkI.—Some very thrifty sweet-scented gera- , 


niums, having grown so large in the garden as to neces- 


§ 


sitate severe pruning before taking them in the house, ; 


may be packed down in salt, according to the directions 
given for a rose-jar in the June number, but without the 
addition of spices, keeping each kind separate. This 
needs only the sun or the warmth of the room to fill the 
air with the perfume of summer. 

Lemon verbena, Egyptian myrtle, white clover, are all 
available. 

A very fine oil can be made by taking cotton and saturat- 
ing it with the finest salad-oil, put a layer of the cotton in 
the bottom of a wide-mouthed jar that has a perfectly 
tight cover—a ground glass stopper is the best—on the 
cotton place a layer of rose-leaves, or geranium-leaves, or 
any blossom the perfume of which is a favorite, then a 
layer of the saturated cotton over that, close up tightly, and 
leave for three months. At the end of that time the oil 
pressed out is loaded with the perfume of the enclosed 
layers, and a very few drops put in fine alcohol makes an 
extract for the handkerchief. 

BLACKBERRIES.—These are very good and wholesome. 
Make a syrup of a pound of sugar with half a pint of 
water, to two pounds of blackberries, and the strained 
juice of two lemons. Let the syrup boil, mash the berries, 
and put in the syrup while boiling ; let it boil ten minutes, 
and serve hot or cold. While hot, the seeds can be strained 
from it. 
uses of the blackberry. Not only is the fruit wholesome, 
whether uncooked or in juice or wine, but a decoction of 
the leaves, that is to say, putting them in cold water and 
boiling them for half an hour, is an excellent gargte. It 
wonderfully relieves the backache, if taken in small doses, 
and is good for rheumatism and gout. The green twigs 
of the common bramble on which the blackberry grows 
will dye wool and silk black ; and, . therefore, suitable to 
tinse black silk stockings in the decoction. 

A TRAVELING Scrap-Book is an idea which many ladies 
are making use of when they go into the country for the 
summer, or take a journey abroad, or into some unknown 
portion of their own country. In these are arranged 
pressed flowers, etc., with the name and date attached ; 
unmounted photographs, with description of the scenes 
portrayed; and names and dates and everything strange 
and curious which may be gathered into shape. A series 
of such books as these would be invaluable—not only to the 
maker thereof, but her friends. One could live over and 
over again the delightful times which memory holds so 
dear, and keep fresh in one’s mind many an incident which 
otherwise might be lost entirely. 

Ix Misrortune.—We can not be guilty of greater 
uncharitableness than to interpret afflictions as punish- 
ments and judgments; it aggravates the evil to him that 
suffers when he looks upon himself as the mark of divine 
Vengeance.—Addison. 

Wispom IN Actron.—Wisdom does not show itself so 
much in precept as in life—in a firmness of mind and a 
Mastery of appetite. It teaches us to do as well as to talk. 

“AHEAD oF ALL OrHeErs.”’—A subscriber writes: “If 
Possible, the magazine is better than last year, and, as usual 
it keeps ahead of all others.”’ 

Whose 1s Tue Best Lire?—The best life is that of her 
Who has, in the largest sense, made the best of everything. 

A Srrtovs Want.—A want of care often does more 
damage than a want of knowledge. 
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Very few persons are aware of the beneficial 5 
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CHIT-CHAT. 91 


Our New VotumMe commences with this issue, and the 


> great success which has attended the last is to us at once a 


bright augury and an incentive to renewed exertion. Each 
number has in turn received enthusiastic encomiums from 
old and new subscribers, and the newspapers in every 
quarter of the country have been lavish in their praise. 
Years ago, the public press unanimously placed ‘* Peterson ” 
at the head of the lady’s-magazines ; but, while preserving 
and improving these special qualities, our scope has 
gradually widened, until, to quote from the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean : “* ‘Peterson’ has become ‘The Model Family Maga- 
zine.’”’ Admired as our engravings have been, we hold 
some even finer in store. The new novelets, perhaps, will 
not surpass the admirable ones already given, but they 
will prove fully equal to them, and among our short 
stories we have many of exceptional excellence. 

Altogether we feel certain that this volume will merit the 
verdict which the New York World bestowed on the last, 
that ‘‘ ‘ Peterson’s’ literary contents and artistic attractions 
put it in the front rank of the monthlies.”’ 

Excelsior will remain our motto, and we shall hold 
firmly te our unique place among periodicals—the one 
perfect combination of literature, art, and fashion. 

Our subscribers can best show their appreciation of 
** Peterson’? by recommending their friends to give it a 
six months’ trial. The volume will be sent for one dollar, 
or, better still, get up a club for a year—see club-rates on 
last cover-page. 


A Rosk-Jar.—The rose-jars of our grandmothers’ time 


; are again popular; during the past winter, as we have 


entered cozy parlors, the subtile fragrance of the rose has 
greeted us when snow was whitening the ground outside. 
A good-sized bowl or jar that is decorative may be used for 
our purpose. Gather any sweet rose-leaves on a fine dry 
day, put them ina large jar, and throw a little table-salt 
to every layer of rose-leaves. When the jar is nearly full, 
add two handfuls each of rosemary-leaves, lavender-flowers, 
and knotted marjoram ; also a few bay-leaves, one ounce of 
sliced orris-root, one ounce each of cloves, cinnamon, gum- 
benjamin, with a quarter of a pound of bay-salt, pounded. 
Mix, and cover the bow] closely for one week, when you 
will find a delicate and lasting scent on opening the jar. 

A simpler but less effective way is to mix the leaves with 
salt and a little cloves, cinnamon, and gum -benjamin ; 
cover closely. 

We know a little girl who made a nice rose-jar by taking a 
bunch of fragrant roses, which had been discarded as too 
wilted for use, and mixing the leaves with salt and allspice 
only. 


Tue first few months of a child’s life are practically 
spent in eating, sleeping, and growing. As it becomes 
older, the sleep shortens and interest is taken in surround- 
ing objects. When a child can run about, it may be 
allowed to sleep itt the forenoon and again in the after- 
noon, besides its night’s rest. The best plan is to leave 
the child to itself, and, when it says it is tired and wants to 
sleep, lay it on a couch and let the slumber last as long as 
it will. When at rest in the day, do not cover with heavy 
clothes, but throw a simple coverlet or quilt over the 
sleeper. In bed, the same rule must be observed: heavy 
coverings are injurious; they cause too much heat to be 
retained, make the skin more or less delicate, and weaken 
the child. The practice of keeping babies or children up 
until the parents go to bed is bad, and means making the 
child old and weazened-looking, and greatly enfeebles the 
system. 

Tonegurs 1N Morion.—The tongue is a machine which 
generally loses in power what it gains in speed. 
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92 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

T. B. Perenson & Bro., Philadelphia, have sent us several 
fresh additions to.their twentyfive-cent series of novels. 
Even in these days of well got-up cheap books, the edition 
is noticeably attractive. Most of the works were never 


> temperature, and the cooking is going on all right, the 


§ meat will keep up a gentle sputtering in the pan. 


before published under a dollar and a half, and the list 3 


contains seme of the various authors’ 
productions. Among them are: 

Mrs. Aun 8. Stephens’s “Old Homestead,” ‘‘The Old 
Countess," and ‘‘Lord Hope’s Choice.” 
isatz’s “* Linda; or, the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole,” 


most popular ° 


If, upon 
opening the oven door, this sputtering is not silhabetite, 
more heat is required. But if, in addition to the sputter- 
ing, any smoke is discernible in the oven, the heat is too 
intense and should be lessened. Unless the heat of the 
oven is too great, the drippings in the pan will not burn 


; and smoke, and, when the meat is cooked, there will be a 
$ thin coating of brown jelly in the pan where the meat 


Caroline Lee § 


** Robert Graham,’’ sequel to ‘‘ Linda,’’ ‘‘ Rena ; the Snow- | 


bird,’’ and ‘‘ Marcus Warland.’’ Mrs. Burnett's ‘‘ Theo,"’ 


rested, which, by the addition of stock or water, will make 
a delicious gravy. 
A roast of beef should never be washed, and, if it has 


; accidentally been wet or moistened, it should be carefully 


* Kathleen,”’ ‘‘ Miss Crespigny,’’ and “ Pretty Polly Pem- ; 


berton.”” Mrs. Southworth’s ‘“‘The Bridal Eve,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Discarded Daughter,”’ “ Tried for Her Life,’ ‘Cruel as 
the Grave,’ “‘ The Maiden Widow,” ‘‘ The Family Doom,” 
“*My Son’s Wife,’’ and “‘My Hero.’ ‘‘ The Confessions of 
an Abbé,” by Louis Ulbach. ‘A Heart Twice Won,”’ by 
Mrs. Van Toon. “The Prairie Flower,”’ by Emerson 
Benuett, aud “* Run Down,"’ by Dr. Cox. 


A Lerrer From Dr. Hans von Butow: “The Knabe 
Pianos, which { did not know before, have been chosen for 
my present concert-tour in the United States by my impres- 


wiped dry before it is seared or put to cook. Searing 
almost instantly coats the cut side of a piece of meat, and 


> prevents the escape of juices in the after process of roast- 


sario and accepted by me on the recommendation of my ? 


friend Bechstein, acquainted with their merits. 
known these pianos as now I do, I would have chosen them 
by myself, as their sound and touch are more sympathetic 
to my cars and hands than all others of the country. 


Dr. Hans von Butow.”’ 
New York, April 6th, 1889. 


To Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. 


Tuere is nothing so depressing as a troublesome corn ; 
it makes us petulant and cross, and unfits us for business or 
pleasure. But there is no longer any reason to suffer such 
tortures, as Messrs. W. T. Hanson & Co., of Schenectady, 
N. Y., have placed: upon the market one of the best cures 
ever prepared ; it causes no pain, and completely removes 
the puinful excrescence, See the card in our advertising- 
columns. 


several years. It is a great convenience, insures safety, 
is sold cheap, and every horse-owner should order one. 
The firm is responsible. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
How To Roast Meat.—In roasting meats of all kinds, 


the method adopted should be the one that in the most } 


perfect manner preserves the juices inside the meat. To 
roast beef in the best possible manner, place the clean-cut 
side of the meat upon a smoking hot pan, which must be 
over a quick fire. Press it close to the pan until seared 
and slightly browned. Reverse, and let the opposite side 
become similarly seared and brown. Then put it at once 
in the oven, the heat of which should be firm and steady, 
but not too intense, and leave it undisturbed until cooked. 
The time that should be allowed for cooking beef in this 


Had 13 


ing, while a firm steady heat gently but thoroughly cooks 
it, and thus both juices and flavor are preserved. Basting 
is a troublesome as well as damaging process. And, as salt 
and water have a tendency to toughen and extract the 
juices of meat, they should not be used on it while roast- 
ing, if it is desired to have the meat sweet, juicy, and 
tender. 


OO eee 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES. 

Preserved Melon.—Cut the melon in slices, take out the 
seeds, and remove the rind; then cut the slices into small 
square dice; weigh the fruit, and for each pound allow 
three-quarters of a pound of sugur broken small; put the 
melon in a pan, placing a layer of melon and a layer of 
sugar alternately ; let it stand three hours, then turn the 
fruit and juice into a preserving-pan, add the grated rind 
of a lemon for each pound of fruit, boil over a good fire, 


>. stirring gently all the time, until the syrup is thick—that 


is to say, until it will set on a plate; put it into pots and 
cover when cold. Not more than two pounds of melon 
should be preserved at a time. Either water or other 


> melons may be used. 
Retw-Hotper.—The Brewster Safety Rein-Holder, made } 
at Holly, Mich., has been advertised in our columns for } 


5 


manner is twenty minutes to the pound, if it is to be rare, > 


less half an hour deducted from the aggregate time on 
In other words, a five-pound piece of 
beef will require an hour and a quarter, a six-pound 
piece an hour and a half, and so on. 

If the oven is not too hot, the beef requires no basting, 
and is better without it. When the oven is at the proper 


account of searing. 


Tomato Preserve.—This is a really excellent recipe. Take 
the small green tomatoes that will not ripen, and remove 
the stems. Allow one-half pound of white sugar to one 
pound of fruit. Put into the preserving-pan, and add just 
enough water to make sufficient syrup. Do not put too 
much water at first, as you can add to it if there is not 
enough. Lemons should be sliced and put into it in the 
proportion of one lemon to every two pounds of fruit. 
Cook until done through and the syrup looks thick. They 
make an excellent preserve, and taste much like preserved 
figs. 

To Bottle Plums or Other Frnit.—Make a syrup of one 
pound of sugar to each quart of water. When cool, put in as 
much fruit as the syrup will cover. Scald, but take off the 
fire before the skins break; using a spoon, quickly but 
gently fill the bottles (which should be warmed) with the 
fruit quite up to the neck, add syrup to within half an 
inch of the corks. Then put in a quarter of an inch of 
best oil or melted lard, cork and wax at once while hot, 
and be sure that all air is excluded. Mine keep until the 
fresh fruit is ready. The fruit better not be quite ripe. 

Damson Cheese.—Get the damsons when quite ripe, and 
to each quart allow one-half pound of sugar. Put the 
damsons into a jar, and bake in a moderate oven till soft ; 
then rub through a sieve, break the stones, and blanch the 
kernels, add these to the pulp, put them back with the 


> sugar, and boil an hour and a half, Ripe bullaces can be 


treated in the same way. 
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Pumpkin Jam.—Allow three-quarters of a pound of loaf- 
‘sugar and quarter of an ounce of grated ginger to every 
pound of pumpkin, boil till it will set, then pour into pots. 
This is an exceedingly luscious jam, aud, for many persons’ 
taste, half a pound of sugar to one pound of pumpkin 
is sufficient. 

Grape Jelly.—Put the grapes in a preserving-pan with 
just enough water to prevent their burning ; when hot, 
rab them through a fine sieve to get out seeds and skins; 
weigh the pulp, and to each pound put three-quarters of a 
pound of pounded sugar. Boil three-quarters of an hour. 

Grapes in Brandy.—Take some perfect bunches of grapes, 
and put them into jars. In every quart jar put cue- 
quarter of a pound of sugar candy, fill up with common 
brandy, tie down closely, and keep in a dry place. 

FRUIT DESSERTS. 

Compote of Praches.—(1) Put into a casserole for every 
dozen peaches one-quarter of a pound of sugar and a glass 
of water; bring it tu the boil, and skim well; add the 





FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
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peaches, peeled, and either whole or in halves, without } 


their stones in either case. Let them boil a few minutes 
reduce the syrup, and pour it over them. (2) Boil four 
peunds of sugar in five half-pints of water; let it simmer 
ten minutes after coming to the boil; fill bottles with the 
fruit, shaking it down; when the syrup is cold, fill up 


each bottle with enough to cover the fruit; cork them well § 


at once ; stand the bottles in a boiler of cold water, and let 
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exceedingly ripe, put one quart of best vinegar. Let it 
stand twentyfour hours in a stone jar, then strain it 
through a hair sieve without breaking the fruit. Pour the 
liquid on two pounds more of fresh fruit. Let it stand 
twentyfour hours and strain it as before. Then add to 
every pint of juice one and a half pounds of loaf-sugar. 
Put it in a stone vessel, and let it stand in boiling water 
until the sugar is perfectly dissolved. When cold, take off 
the scum and bottle for use. 

To Preserve Currant Juice.—Squeeze the currants through 
a cloth ; strain the juice, and let it boil a short time. Put 
it hot into hot bottles ; cork immediately, and hermetically 
seal them with rosin aud beeswax. 

Before using, add sugar and water to the taste. 

O &O Tea is now to be had at many of the leading 
grocers’ stores, and is truly the choicest article ever offered 
to the public. It is perfectly pure, and the quality never 
varies, It is also the most economical in use, as it has more 
strength than the lower grades. It is sold only in tins 


: hermetically sealed and bearing the trade-mark of the 
until they feel done; then arrange them in a glass dish, ¢ 


company, At last, consumers of tea are to be protected 


; by a responsible and well-organized association of producers 


it come to the boil slowly; after which, simmer a few $ 
minutes ; let the bottles get cold in the water; keep them ° 


in a cool place. 

Blackberry Mold. — Put one pound of ripe blackberries 
into a pudding-basin, place this in a larger one of hot 
water, put a plate on the top, and let it remain in the 


and importers, 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 
Fig. 1.—AFTERNOON-Dress, oF Ficurep BLUE SATEEN. 


The underskirt is a plain round skirt. About nine inches 


» from the bottom, a wide tuck is run, which is afterward 
; drawn up to form the heading to what is now made a 
> flounce, as seen in the illustration, where the overskirt 


opens on the left side. The overskirt forms a point in 
front, and is plaited full into the waist ; the back is slightly 
looped—or it may be hung straight, if preferred. The 
bodice forms a short basque at the back, and the full front 
fastens over on the left side at the shoulder and waist. 
Full sleeves. Velvet collar and cuffs to match. Straw 
poke, lined with buff gauze and trimmed with a border 


3 of tiny flowers, with grasses and flowers massed in front. 


$ Sateen parasol to match. 


> SKIRT OF FigurED Lack ok EMBROIDERED Mvs.in. 


Fie. 11.—DRress, OF PALE-PINK CHALLIS OVER AN UNDER- 
The 
lace or muslin skirt is laid in small tucks at the waist, 
which forms the fullness, The overdress is cut all in one, 
and fastens at the left side with a buckle. High puffed 
sleeves. Collar of plaited lace or muslin. Lace or muslin 


> garden-hat, trimmed with a large bunch of pink roses with 


. oven until the fruit is soft. Press out all the juice and 
f mix it with rather more than a pound of apples, previously 
> pared, cored, and cut into quarters ; put both together into 
l a preserving-pan ; let them boil for half an hour, and then 
, add three-quarters of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar ; let 
t it boil for ten minutes more, stirring with a silver spoon, 
i when it will be ready to put into the mold, which should 
D be of earthenware. A little grated lemon-peel should be 
r added. 

Apple Jelly.—Take any quantity of sound apples; those 
e with red skins are the best. Wash, but ao not peel them, 
e put them in a preserving-pan, and just cover them with 
e water. Boil them to a pulp, then strain them through a > 
st hair sieve. To every pint of juice, add one pound of loaf- 
0 sugar and a dessertspoonful of lemon-juice. Boil until 
ot perfectly clear, and, when it will set on a plate, put it in 
1e glasses, 
t. 


Blackberry Puddings and Tarts are both better for having 
“y asmall quantity of any good cooking-apple mixed with the 


foliage. 
Fig. 111.—REcEPTION-DREss, OF Poppy-Rep SuRAH OR 
Curna Sux. The skirt hangs in straight folds at the 


back; the front is slightly draped. On the left side, 


it opens over an underskirt, upon which a side-panel 


; menterie. 


od berries; the apples should be sliced as thinly as possible, 
and should be at once stirred in with the other fruit and 

ne with sugar 

as FRUIT DRINKS. 

he Currant Wine.—Seven and a half galloms of currants 

ut before they are stripped. 

he Seven and a half gallons of water. The two to make 

an ten gallons of juice. 

of Mash the currants, and put them into the water. To 

ot, each gallon of this juice, put three pounds of white sugar. 

he To the ten gallons of juice, put half a gallon of brandy. 
Put it in a cask, leaving out the bung. Tie a piece of } 

nd muslin over the hole, to keep out the flies. Let it remain 

the several days until it has done fermenting; then bung it 

ft ; tightly, and leave it for six months, or even a year, and 

the then rack it off. 

the If only a small quantity is made, it can be put in demi- 

| be johns. 








Raspberry Vimegar.—To two pounds of fresh fruit not ‘ 


of plaited flounces of black surah or lace are arranged. 
The red skirt is bordered all around with a black passe- 
The simple round waist has a surplice front, 
which crosses over to the left side. It is trimmed with 
a plaited ruffle to correspond with the skirt. The elbow- 
sleeves to match. A wide black surah sash finishes the 
waist and ties with long loops at the back. 

Fic. 1v.—VisitinG-Dress, oF CrEAM-CoLorED Nun’s- 
Veitinc. A wide embroidered cashmere border edges 
the underskirt; a narrow one to correspond trims the 
front of the overskirt, the bodice, and sleeves. The 
hodice, at the shoulders, is laid in fine tucks; the sleeves 
to correspond, Wide-brimmed straw hat, trimmed with 
a large bunch of Maréchal-Niel roses. 

Fic. V.—WALKING oR House Dress, or RED-aND-WuiTEe 
Striped Foutarp or Cun SILK. The skirt is perfectly 
plain all around. The Directoire bodice opens over a full 
vest of silk muslin ; it fastens at the waist, and is finished 


I neem 
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CHILDREN 


by four moderate-sized buttons. Sleeves rather large and 
fulled-in at the shoulders. 

Fig, vi.—Hovse-Dress, oF BLUE-AND-W HITE SHEPHERD’ S- 
Piaw. The skirt bas a broad band of dark-biue above the 
narrow hem, and is accordeon-plaited. The short front- 
drapery is of blue, edged with white braid, and has long 
sash-ends fulling from the waist at the back, The bodice 





Onn 


is of blue-and-white striped material, slightly full in front. ¢ 
The rather loose sleeves have full tops laid in three tucks, } 
A large bow of blue ribbon finishes the collar at the back. | 


Fig. yit,—Haz, or Biack Lace, trimmed with bunches 
of hawthorn. 

Fig. vi1.—BrEAKFAST-JACKET, OF PeacocK-BLUE INDIA 
Sivk Ficurep with WHITE. 
collar, and cuffs are of white silk and edged with a feather- 
stitching in peacock-blue. 
vest tied with white ribbon. 


The large collar, standing . 


¢ sleeves puffed at the top, 


White silk chemisette and full : 


Fig. 1X.—Marie-ANTOINETTE Ficuv, of Wuite Stripep } 


Gauze, trimmed with a deep ruffle cut in scallops. 

Fig. xt.—New. Stryte or Heap-Dress. The hair 
arranged high and full, and is ornamented with two 
bauds of ribbon in the Empire style, with a bow on the 
front of the lower band and a butterfly on the upper one. 

Fig. x11.—WaLkine-Dress oR Dress ror A Farr. The 
under-dress is of moss-green foulé, plaited lengthwise, and 
plain at the bottom. The tunic is of silver-gray beige, 
ornamented with a braiding of silver-and-green braid in 
a Greek pattern. The drapery of the bodice is of gray 
beige, and is caught up on the left shoulder with a silver 
buckle. The small toque is of the gray beige, embroidered 
to correspond with the dress. 

Fig. x1u.—Wa ckine-Dress, oF Dark-Bive Sere, 
snitable for the mountains or seashore. The skirt opens 
on the left side over plaitings of blue-and-white striped 
woolen. The serge overdress is put on at the waist in plaits, 
under a wide band of the blue-and-white material. The 
bodice is double-breasted, opening over a plain white vest, 
and has revers and cuffs of the striped material. 

Fig. xiv.—SLeEVE FoR A SUMMER Dress, or WHITE 
Mustin, made with three puffs and deep cuff of black 
velvet ornamented with a silver buckle. This sleeve should 
be worn only by a very slender person. The ruffle at the 
top may be omitted. 

Fic. xv.—Cape-MANTLE, oF Brown SumMeER-CLOTH. 


is 


> made dresses. 
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The capes have an easy fullness over the shoulders, and } 
$ 


the lower one is cut with long tabs in front. 

Fig. xvi.—Jacket, OF Brown CHECKED CLOTH. 
vest is of the same material. The jacket has collar and 
cuffs of dark-brown velvet. 

Fie. xvi.— Bonnet, or Brack Lace, trimmed with 
rosettes of jonquil-colored narrow ribbon. A full trimming 
of the same ribbon is under the fall of black lace over the 
face. 

Fig. xvit.—WaALKING OR House Dress, or Prain Dark- 
Bice Foutarp Sitx. It opens on the right side over a 
stripe of blue China silk figured in white; the facings 
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‘Ss FASHIONS. 


and chintzes are popular, and look fresh and pretty, espe- 
cially on young people. The cheaper kinds of silks—as the 
China silk, foulards, etc.—are very much in fashion, while 
the more expensive goods are comparatively little worn, 
even by those who can well afford them. 

Black net dresses, nade with accordeon-plaiting or simply 
laid iu rather narrow plaits, ave very popular. These ekirts 
fall straight from the waist, and usually have five or seve 
rows of inch-wide satin or watered ribbon around th: 
just above the hem. The bodices are mado according | 
fancy, trimmed with ribbon like that on the skirt and with 
Old silk skirts can be utilized for 


n 


1 
SKI 


the underskirts. 

The lawn-tennis flannels have usually a good deal of cotton 
in them, and wash well; they make admirable and cheap 
dresses for cool days at any place. 

All dresses give the appearance of comfort and coolness, 
a reaction having set in against the stiff whaleboned tailor- 
We are sorry to say that the line of good 
taste is often crossed, and, where the gown should look only 
easy or picturesque, it looks dowdy or eccentric. 

Great latitude is given to individual taste, however ; only 
much puffing and draping, plain bodices, and very tight 
sleeves are no longer seen, 

Fichus are much worn by those who do not like to appear 
on the street without some slight wrap over the shoulders, 
and old pictures are copied in net, mull, or silk muslin. 

Bonnets and hats have not changed since the spring. 
Asa rule, bonnets are small, of the capote shape, and not 
high in front; while hats are usually large, especially in 
front, and picturesque-looking, though sume greatly prefer 
the old-fashioned turban shape. 

Long sulk, mohair, and alpaca cloaks or coats are worn {i 
traveling. These are made large enough to go over tl» 
dress with ease, have usuaily loose fronts tied with a ril.Lon 
at the waist, or confined there by a belt, and reach nearly 
to the bottom of the gown. 

Black lace cloaks of nearly the same patterns as the 
traveling-cloaks are worn for more dressy occasions. 

The hair is worn much according to fancy. 
faces, the high coiffure is much the more becoming; 
to others, the low Greek knot at the back of the head 
or the Catogan style, which is plaiting the hair at the back 
and tying it with a ribbon bow at the nape of the neck. 
This is a favorite style with young girls. 

The fashion in stockings is gradually taking place. Black 
is no longer the absolute wear; stockings to match the 


To some 


2 color of the dress are often seen; and we are threatened 


PEL PPI IIIS 


> with tucks, braided. 


of the skirt where it opens are of the same silk. The skirt ‘ 
is gathered to the waist under a belt of rather narrow ° 


ribbon, which falls in long loops-and-ends on the left side. 


The bodice is full, back and front, and has a yoke of the 


figured silk. The full sleeves are put into a deep cuff 
of the figured silk. Toque of figured silk. 


Fig. xvitt.— Boating orn Tennis DRESS, OF WHITE } 


Serce. The skirt has a deep plaiting which reaches as 
high as the knees, headed by a puff. The loose bodice has 


2 deep cuffs. 


a deep collar, under which is folded a white silk cravat; > 
over the bodice is a short open jacket with wide revers and $ 


ornamented with large buttons. 
serge. Cap of white serge. 


The sash is also of white 5 


with white ones. These are very unbecoming to the feet. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fro. 1.—Dress, oF Pink Zepuyr, For a YounG Girt. 
The skirt has three bands of insertion, or may be made 
Sailor-bodice, with collar, cuffs, and 
belt of insertion or braiding. Bow of pink ribbon at the 
end of the collar. Sailor-hat, with large pink bow. 

Fic. 1..—Costume, 0F CREAM-COLORED FLANNEL, STRIPED 
with DARK-BLUE EpGep with Rep, For a Girt. The full 
bodice is worn under a sash of the material, which is 
knotted at the side and falls in two leaf-like ends. The 
cape is of the same material as the dress. Full sleeves with 
Scotch toque of white serge. 

Fig. 11.—Boy’s Surt, oF Brown TWEED. The knicker- 
bockers fit rather closely. The deep Norfolk jacket is 
plaited, back and front, and belted with a band of the 
material; it has square pockets. Straw hat, with plaid 


} ribbon band. 


GENERAL Remarks.—The old-fashioned flowered beige > 


is becoming popular, thongh it is not as endurable as the 
challis. All sorts of lawns, ginghams, zephyrs, sateens, 


Fic. 1v.—New-Styte Bopice ror Cxitp’s Dress. The 
voke and cuffs are of black velvet, and the dress of dark-red 


’ foulard with black. 
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Peterson’s Magazine—Jugust, 1889 
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SUDDEN BLOW. 


[See the Story, *‘A Last Resource.” 

















CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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HAT. 


FICHU. 


HOUSE-DRESS. 
































NEW-STYLE WAIST. PLASTRON. 


GARDEN-PARTY DRESS. 





























VISITING-DREss. 


GARDEN-PARTY HAT, 


JACKET BODICE. 
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HOUSE OR WALKING DRESS. VALOIS BODICE. 


SLEFVE. 
































PARLOR PINCUSHION. 


DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 
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THE DREAM OF A VIOLET. 
As Fublished by Sep. Winner & Sou., Philadelphia, Pa 


Words MARY ‘MARK LEMON. Music by J. L. ROECKEL. 
_Andante Me Moderato. — 
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1. Only the dream ofa vi -o-let, Dreamt in the spring-tide reign, Whisper'd by an eel 
Z Only the dream ofa vi-o-let, Dreamtintheaf-ter years, Whisper’d by all-ge 
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HEAD-DRESS FOR ELDERLY WOMAN. 


BONNET. 


























